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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


A Preliminary Statement 


LUCIUS M. BRISTOL 
University of Florida 


THE FOLLOWING principles, formulated as a result of 
some years of interest in social legislation, and with special 
reference to conditions in Florida, should be read in the 
light of Freund’s discussion of Standards of American Leg- 
islation’ phrased in the technical language of Law. 

1. New legislation should be based on and in general 
conformity with preceding legislation on the same related 
subjects, so far as practicable. In the Florida statutes, for 
example, Justices of the Peace have jurisdiction over cer- 
tain juvenile delinquents under sixteen years of age; 
County Judges, acting as Juvenile Court Judges, have 
jurisdiction over delinquents under seventeen, whereas in 
their capacity of County Judges, they have jurisdiction, 
under certain conditions, up to eighteen (Revised Statutes, 
1920, Secs. 2331, 2332, 2334, 6317). This is a violation of 
the principle of correlation as formulated by Freund, and 
is bound to “produce irritation.”* We have an outstand- 


1 Principle as applied to legislation, in the jurisprudential sense of the term . 
does not form a sharp contrast to either constitutional rule or policy, for it may 
be found in both, but it rises above both as being an ideal attribute demanded by 
the claim of statute law to be resepcted as a rational ordering of human affairs; ~ 
it may be a proposition of logic, of justice, or of compelling expediency; in any 
event it is something that in the long run will tend to enforce itself by reason. of 
its inherent fitness, or, if ignored, will produce irritation, and failure of policy. It 
cannot, in other words, be violated with impunity. (p. 218) 


2 The correlation of distinct and separable provisions makes a system out of a 
conglomerate of rules, while the correlation of necessarily interdependent provisions 
is an imperative requirement of logic, the violation of which must nullify the offend- 
ing statute in whole or in part. (p. 225) 
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ing violation of this principle in two separate Florida Stat- 
utes providing for County Boards of Visitors. The Legis- 
lature of 1915 provided for a County Board of Visitors as 
a part of its Juvenile Court Law. This board of six, of 
whom at least three are to be women, is appointed by the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court and has as its function to 
visit at least four times a year “all persons, institutions, 
societies and associations, except state institutions receiv- 
ing children under this chapter. . . .” The Legislature of 
1917, apparently ignorant of this provision, passed another 
Act covering much the same ground, as follows: “The 
Governor . . . upon recommendation of the Board of 
County Commissioners, shall appoint a commission for 
each County, to consist of six members, three of whom 
shall be women and three shall be men, to inspect all pub- 
lic and private charitable institutions within the County, 
including Hospitals, Sanatoriums, Public and Private 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges, Alms Houses, Houses 
of Good Shepherd, Detention and Reformatory Institu- 
tions, Nunneries, Convents, Asylums, Seminaries, and 
other institutions maintained by religious and educational 
institutions” (Sec. 691). Here we have two separate coun- 
ty boards, appointed in different manner, charged with 
visiting institutions caring for dependent, neglected and 
delinquent children. Neither statute provides for expenses 
and only one county, so far as I have heard, has either 
kind of a board. The last statute is poorly drawn and 
shows “animus” not found in the preceding statute. It 
looks suspiciously like a war-sectarian measure. 

2. Social legislation should be based on social and eco- 
nomic conditions and relationships that make possible the 
carrying out of the spirit of the Act in an ever-increasing 
degree. Compulsory education and child labor laws should 
be correlated and have the support of mothers’ pensions, 
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public welfare boards and of an elastic educational system 
to provide for the training of children while not regularly 
at work, and should have the support, moreover, of ade- 
quate enforcing machinery. Many children get a work 
certificate, work a few days or a few weeks, then lose or 
quit their jobs and are for weeks or months without work 
and with no opportunity for effective schooling. Where 
mining is an important industry, some states refuse to per- 
mit children under sixteen to work in or around coal mines, 
and yet there may be scores of mining villages where no 
school is in session for a good part of the year and where 
there are no other opportunities for work than about the 
mines. This was conspicuously true a few years ago in 
West Virginia. 

3. Social legislation should be based on a scientific study 
of the situation involved. This principle is discussed by 
Freund under the title of Standarization.* Massachusetts, 
probably, leads all states up to the present in the large use 
made of special commissions to study specific social prob- 
ems and make recommendations to the legislature. Of 
outstanding significance along this line are the English 
Royal Poor Law Report of 1909 comprising 40 volumes, 
and the report of our own Federal Immigration Commis- 
sion of 1910 comprising 47 volumes. The English Parlia- 
ment made better use of their report, however, than did 
our Federal Government, and with reason, for the immi- 
gration question is so linked up with race prejudice, 
together with economic, social, religious, and political in- 
terests that scientific legislation is well nigh impossible. 

4. Social legislation in one group should be based on the 
experience of other groups, adapted to the special condi- 


8 The principle of standardization has four main applications or phases in the 
making of statute law: conformity to undisputed scientific data and conclusions; 
the working out of juristic principles; the observation of an intelligible method in 
making determinations, and the avoidance of excessive or purposeless instability of 


policy. (p. 249) 
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tions in the first group. It is a violation of this principle 
when a statute that is satisfactory in one state is passed by 
another state without considering needed modifications to 
adapt it to local conditions. A state just beginning legis- 
lation along a certain line should rarely attempt to copy a 
statute that represents the climax of some fifty years of leg- 
islation in some other state. On the other hand, it is 
equally inexcusable for a state to use the trial-and-error 
method without making use of the experience of other 
states. Mistakes of this nature have been conspicuously 
noticeable in statutes adopted or proposed with reference to 
state and county boards of public welfare, but equally con- 
spicuous of late have been the painstaking studies made 
as the basis for welfare-boards legislation. 

Here in this country we have the advantages and also 
the disadvantages connected with forty-eight states rela- 
tively sovereign in respect to social legislation. Among the 
advantages are the stimulus to social invention and prog- 
ress by reflective imitation, and also the possibility of 
adapting formal social control to local conditions, needs, 
and supporting public opinion. Among the disadvantages 
are the conflicts and injustices—and sometimes crimes— 
resulting from differences in statutes and standards. Dif- 
ferences in marriage and divorce laws are conspicuous il- 
lustrations—with the possibility of bigamy resulting from 
the fact that one state may not recognize the divorce laws 
of some other state. Some have favored an Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution providing, or making possible, 
uniformity in social control of marriage and divorce 
throughout the country. Others have advocated uniform 
state laws. But we face this practical difficulty: Some peo- 
ple believe in making marriage easy and divorce exceed- 
ingly difficult; others would make marriage difficult and 
divorce fairly easy—and state laws reflect in large degree 
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these extreme positions. The question of divorce is further 
complicated by religious considerations. A uniform law 
would have to be a compromise between the laws of South 
Carolina which do not recognize divorce and those of New 
Hampshire which recognize fourteen legal grounds. When 
social science and social philosophy have brought us more 
nearly together by providing scientifically established 
grounds for belief as to what constitutes long-run social 
expediency in any direction, it will be much easier to come 
to agreement as to methods of social control of marriage 
and divorce and of kindred vexing questions. 

The difficulties of uniform legislation either federal or 
state are particularly in evidence in child labor legislation. 
The Florida statute, for example, copied largely from the 
“Model Law,” enumerates a score or more of occupations 
not to be found in the state, and some of them probably 
never will be. Moreover, it would hardly be practicable at 
present to apply to all children, colored as well as white, 
all the standards recommended by the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association—strange as that may seem to some. 
Yet on the other hand, greater uniformity is important, 
for one state desiring high standards has difficulty in main- 
taining them in competition with another state having low 
standards. This leads us logically to the next principle: 

5. Social legislation should be paralleled by awakened 
public sentiment and enlightened public opinion. The 
Common Law of England had this advantage over more 
recent statutory law—it reflected the mores and so was 
easily enforced. The movement that resulted in state pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
was paralleled by an educational program; not so, how- 
ever, or not to the same degree, when we passed from state 
to national prohibition. We are now paying the price. 
This same principle applies to reform in methods of deal- 
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ing with crime. Public opinion is not yet, in most states, 
ready for scientific procedure. The Neo-Classical School 
still reigns with emphasis on free will, justice in punish- 
ment —though seldom “just”—and stress on fear as a de- 
terrent. Few states in the South, for example, are ready 
for the progressive penal legislation of such states as Mass- 
achusetts. 

6. Social legislation should be based on an understand- 
ing of the laws of human behavior. There are “drives” 
and “urges” and “tendencies” and “habits” which must 
be understood and respected. These may be redirected— 
or sublimated—but if ignored there is bound to be trouble. 
In our prohibition legislation, again, we have not made 
due allowance for this. The saloon in many places was 
“the poor man’s club.” No adequate substitute has been 
provided. Nor has the “intoxication motive” been given 
due consideration. Nor yet was there the scientific pre- 
vision of the to-be-expected reaction to a wholesale attempt 
to suppress the urge to free self-expression. Society has a 
right thus to suppress in the interest of social welfare, but 
it should count the cost. Now that we have prohibition, 
it must be enforced so far as possible, but this enforcing 
movement must be supplemented by other measures that 
will bring public opinion to the support of the law. This 
leads to still another principle: 

7. Sumptuary legislation is warranted on the basis of so- 
cial welfare, but is peculiarly objectionable and difficult to 
enforce, so should be used with great caution. Here espe- 
cially is there need of the support of scientific investigation 
as to the physiological and social effects of the thing whose 
consumption is to be regulated or suppressed. Several 
states, for example, have passed laws regulating the sale of 
cigarettes and other forms of tobacco to minors—but there 
has been little serious effort to enforce these laws. We 
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need agreement among authorities as to the physiological 
effects of tobacco on the growing child, and if found to be 
sufficiently serious, these findings should be made the basis 
for scientific instruction and co-operative endeavor in the 
interest of developing strong manhood and womanhood. 
This brings us to the last principle to be considered: 

8. Obsolete or unenforceable laws, so far as practicable, 
should be repealed. The “Revised Statutes” of every state 
are burdened with a mass of such and many could be re- 
pealed with advantage. Little wonder there is such wide- 
spread disrespect for law! 

Now there is just one all-inclusive criterion as to the 
“good” in social legislation—the long-run well-being of the 
group and of all humanity. We may judge a statute 
“good” if we believe that it will have this result. We have 
no proof. The best we can expect is “reason for belief.” 
Our reason, however, should be based on thorough study— 
on scientific evidence—so far as possible. 

The above principles have been observed in a few cases 
in social legislation in Florida during the past ten years. 
The Act establishing the State Farm Colony for the Epi- 
leptic and Feebleminded, passed in 1919, was a conspic- 
uous illustration. The bill prepared by the Children’s Code 
Commission and introduced into the Legislature of 1925 
was another—though it failed to pass—and this largely 
because of political considerations. These principles were 
followed, too, in connection with the Act creating a State 
Board of Public Welfare at the session of 1927. They are 
being followed, also, in the preparation of an enabling Act 
for County Welfare Boards which will doubtless be intro- 
duced—and it is hoped passed— at the session of 1929. 
It has been drafted so as to supplement the Act creating 
the State Board. It has been modified repeatedly as a re- 
sult of conferences with those most interested and able to 
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judge as to its adaptability to conditions in Florida. It is 
being subjected to the constructive criticisms of the best 
authorities in the country. Several regional conferences 
will be held in the state during the next few months for 
study and for the education of public opinion. It will be 
subjected to final consideration by the State Conference of 
Social Work prior to the meeting of the Legislature and if 
it has the unanimous and enthusiastic approval of the so- 
cial workers of the state—as the bill creating the State 
Board—and if it has likewise the endorsement of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and other influential organi- 
zations, and the commendation of leading authorities 
throughout the country, it is almost sure to pass with little 
opposition. 

Social Legislation is an Art—but based on scientific 
principles. Florida is making rapid progress in the devel- 
opment of this Art. 





GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
University of Southern California 


Eprroriat Nore: The death of Professor George Elliott Howard 
on June 9, 1928, at his home in Lincoln, Nebraska, marks a tran- 
sition in a magnificent life. Born in Saratoga, New York, in 1849, 
he traveled west in a covered wagon to Nebraska City. He received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1876 and the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in 1894 from the University of Nebraska. His academic train- 
ing included graduate studies at Munich and Paris. His pupil, friend, 
and colleague, Professor Hutton Webster, divides his life as a teacher 
and scholar into three parts: first, his work as a pupil and teacher 
at the University of Nebraska from 1872 to 1891; second, his pro- 
fessorship in history at Stanford University for the next ten years; 
and third, his renewed association with the University of Nebraska 
for the past two and a half decades. According to Dr. Webster, the 
reputation which Professor Howard acquired after the publication of 
his Introduction to the Local Constitutional History of the United 
States, brought him in 1891 notable recognition, for he was selected 
by David Starr Jordan to be one of the fifteen professors who formed 
the original faculty of Stanford University. 

Dr. Howard’s uncompromising nature and his fearless stand in 
behalf of what he regarded as justice and right were outstanding 
traits. The best illustration is found in his resignation as head of 
the history department at Stanford in 1901. Although past fifty, he 
gave up his “cherished teaching,” sacrificed a first-class position, left 
a beautiful home, faced material loss and found himself without aca- 
demic position—all because of his love of principle. 

His career as a sociologist took shape with his appointment as head 
of the new department of political science and sociology, 1906, at the 
University of Nebraska. “Once more he had an opportunity to build 
academic foundations and to direct the course of a young and grow- 
ing department. Thousands of students thronged his classrooms, 
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as their parents had done in former years.” Continuing, his dis- 
tinguished pupil, Dr. Webster, says: “The impression made by him 
is abiding. . . . Students who had been accustomed to consider his- 
tory the dullest of subjects went away from his classroom filled with 
enthusiasm for the past as he revealed it, and likewise inspired by his 
zeal for social service.” 

For seventeen years he toiled in connection with his teaching upon 
his monumental History of Matrimonial Institutions. His research 
ability brought him international fame. He received the highest rec- 
ognition that American sociologists could give, namely, the presi- 
dency of the American Sociological Society in 1918. He was an hon- 
orary vice-president of the Institute Internationale de Sociologie of 
Paris. 

As a co-operating editor of Socrotocy anp Sociat REsEaRcH since 
its inception he has contributed a number of valuable articles and 
has always been a most encouraging and stimulating member of the 
editorial staff. No tribute can adequately express the loss that is 
felt at this time. 

What those closest to him thought of him may be judged from the 
following excerpt from his home-town newspaper: 

“A man of penetrating intellect and great industry, of profound 
and accurate scholarship, and of high standards, he called out the 
best endeavors of which his students were capable, and made an 
impress upon them which the years fail to dull. He had high ideals 
and was tenacious in his adherence to them, and preserved to the 
last the inquiring mind of the student. The many whose lives he 
has so profoundly influenced will follow his funeral train today with 
sorrow and reverence and grateful memory.” 


Amonc the foremost sociologists stands a man who has 
demonstrated his understanding of the psychological inter- 
pretation of society." Precisely through this faculty has he 
been able to present that fundamental and clear conception 
of the part played by the domestic life in its intimate asso- 
ciation with the political, economic, and religious factors 


1 A section of a paper prepared while Dr. Howard was alive. The present tense 
has been retained throughout. Professor Vincent was a pupil of Dr. Howard’s, and 
has had the advantage of close personal contact. 
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of the larger social life. Would we then know the family 
and its role in human welfare and social progress, we may 
at once turn to this man, who as his chief contribution to 
sociological study, has given the world a masterly interpre- 
tation of the family as seen in the light of history; to the 
most authoritative and ablest exponent of any discussion 
on matters relating to the psychic interpretation of the 
family as a social institution—Dr. George Elliott Howard. 

Dr. Howard’s general place in the sociological thought 
of the day is found to be among those foremost American 
sociologists who are devoting themselves to the working 
out of the humanistic policies of right social living. Those 
problems which are concerned with the realities of modern 
social life are those which interest Dr. Howard. “I have 
a profound distrust for that dry-as-dust sociology which 
spends its energy in fine-spun theorizing or in defending 
the legitimacy of its scientific birthright,” declares Dr. 
Howard.” 

Dr. Howard could never have become the splendid 
teacher of subjects in the field of social science that he is, 
without the full realization of the social meaning of the 
recording of past events, showing the evaluation of progress 
and human welfare. Because of this, Dr. Howard’s method 
generally includes an historical background for his sub- 
ject. His own deep respect for human nature cautions 
him to reflect over what man in the past has achieved in 
thought and action. “Precious indeed for each subject is 
the light which history reveals; indispensable the under- 
standing which comes from tracing social evolution.”* A 
clear conception of the real breadth of a subject comes 


2G. E. Howard, “What Courses in Sociology, Pure and Applied, Should Be 
Included in College Departments of Household Science?” Journal of Home Eco- 


nomics, III, 35. 
3G. E. Howard, syllabus entitled Present Political Questions, Prefatory Note. 
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only when the searchlight of investigation has been thrown 
on the greater historical background; and enrichment, 
pure and golden, comes with the keen-sighted survey of 
social conditions of the past. Dr. Howard believes that 
the newer conception of history based on sociological inter- 
pretations is “indeed becoming a social service. It is gain- 
ing a soul.”* Hence, we find the basic motive for Dr. 
Howard’s historical background to his writings. It is just 
this sort of background that enables one to secure that 
“catholicity of simplicity, the enlightened toleration, the 
breadth of moral vision, the penetrating insight into the 
social psychic forces which in each age and environment 
have molded”® the types under discussion. 

Both in writing and in actual teaching, Dr. Howard, 
through a technique influenced by the historical point of 
view, has developed a method noted for its superbly logical 
arrangement. An examination of his syllabi shows that 
the outlines of the subject matter are such that the student 
will be presented with a full bird’s-eye view of the entire 
field, and be thereby enabled to grasp at once the signifi- 
cance of each topic and its relation to the other topics. 
This analytical method has been most successful in the 
teaching of college subjects. The selections of topics have 
been judiciously made with a view to the procedure from 
the general to the specific, from the simple to the complex, 
from the abstract to the practical and the concrete. The 
origin, growth, present phases, results, and outlook for re- 
construction are usually present in Dr. Howard’s markedly 
able dissection of his topics. 

No explanation of Dr. Howard’s methodology would be 
complete without reference to what may be considered as 


4G. E. Howard, syllabus entitled The Family and Marriage, Prefatory Note. 


5G. E. Howard, “What Courses in Sociology, Pure and Applied, Should Be 
Included in — Departments of Household Science?” Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, III, 35. 
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one of his most important contributions to sociological 
study. This refers to the extensive and complete bibliog- 
raphy always appended to his studies of topics. For the 
Analytical Reference Syllabus on Social Psychology, more 
than six hundred titles of books and articles are listed, and 
a minute examination of them shows that practically every 
important contribution in the field of social psychology 
has been noted. In the syllabus, Present Political Ques- — 
tions, there are over twelve hundred titles of books, pam- 
phlets, and articles relating to the topics of Representation, 
Ballot Reform, Equal Suffrage, Socialization of American 
Jurisprudence, Municipal Government and Home Rule, 
Short Ballot, and the Commission Plan. A complete guide 
to the literature on general sociology is given in the sylla- 
bus on that subject, and in those entitled Comparative 
Federal Institutions and A Biography of American States- 
manship, liberal appendages of the best literature available 
on the individual topics are presented. The amount of 
energy and inexhaustible effort of Dr. Howard in this di- 
rection would alone secure for his contributions a distinc- 
tive place in the field of sociological reference works. 

The bibliography found at the end of the third volume 
of A History of Matrimonial Institutions calls for special 
commendation. The formidable list reveals the magnitude 
of the labor involved in the preparation necessary for the 
compilation of the material within the volumes, and indi- 
cates that original documents, many of which were in man- 
uscript form, had been consulted by the author. During 
the years of preparation, Dr. Howard had standing orders 
placed with the leading publishers in the United States, 
England, France, and Germany, in order that he might 
obtain all literary evidence on the subjects of the family, 
marriage, and divorce, which passed through their hands. 
In this way, he was enabled to secure, not only the newest 
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contributions, but a vast number of old and rare documents 
and pamphlets which had reposed in private libraries, and 
had been offered for sale after the death of an owner. One 
or two of Luther’s original documents, and a number of 
doctors’ theses from the German universities of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, thus passed into Dr. How- 
ard’s hands. This interesting collection has since been 
purchased by the University of Chicago. Even the supe- 
rior ability and keenly analytical mind of Dr. Howard 
must have been taxed to the utmost in the amassing of a 
bibliography, embracing as it did, not only the writings 
and documents pertaining to the institutions of the family 
and marriage, but to those writings relating to every phase 
of the problems of sex and divorce. The immense bibliog- 
raphy of 138 pages makes this work the most important 
reference treatise on the subject ever attempted. This fea- 
ture taken, into consideration with its literary value as a 
production of social significance, marks it, indeed, as a 
veritable “magnum opus”—the keynote of the vanguard of 
praise with which the original appearance of the volumes 
was hailed. 

While many of Dr. Howard’s writings were accom- 
plished during the time that he was a teacher of history 
and ostensibly in the historical field, his point of view has 
always been that of “institutions” in their historical evolu- 
tion. In other words, he has treated history as largely a 
record of “social processes” producing “social structures.” 
One of his earliest and best pieces of work, Development of 
the King’s Peace and the English Local Peace-Magistracy, 
develops from this fundamental concept. “Institutions,” 
writes Dr. Howard, “are the residuum or resultant of so- 
cial struggle.” He was perhaps the first educator to use 
the term “institutional history.” As early as 1889, in the 
first annual address before the alumni of the University of 
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Nebraska, he announced that it was of peculiar value be- 
cause it constituted an unusually trustworthy and un- 
broken record of social and intellectual progress. There- 
fore, there has never been absent from Dr. Howard’s writ- 
ings a remarkable vision of their social meaning or signifi- 
cance. 

It was not until 1906, however, that Dr. Howard first 
accepted the title of “Professor of Sociology,” a transition 
easily made in his case. Since that time, his main contri- 
butions have been more clearly in the sociological field, 
especially dealing with the application of socio-psychic 
principles to modern social problems. His attitude toward 
sociology as a study is that it should be “an explanation of 
human experience in social living. It should touch actual 
social life at every salient point.”* This consideration is 
manifested most clearly in his writings relating to social 
structures and social processes. An emphasis is placed 
upon the great constructive work in moral progress that 
can be done by those who undertake to divine the causes 
and effects of the realities of modern social life. According 
to Dr. Howard, “in some form, the household has always 
been the unit of social progress. . . . The vast spiritual 
or cultural context of the world. . . connotes the trinity of 
institutions, three in one, and yet one in three, marriage, 
family, and the home." It might well be said that the real 
essence of Dr. Howard’s sociological contributions has ever 
been an emphasis on the art of right living and home build- 
ing for the ultimate attainment of the ideal for all other 
sanctioned forms of association dependent upon them for 
existence. Dr. Howard’s point of view is full of social 
meaning for social progress because he has seen “life stead- 
ily and seen it whole.” 


6 Op. cit, 35. 
T Ibid. 36. 








PUBLIC OPINION AS A DYNAMIC CONCEPT 


LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR 
University of Michigan 


Srnce the war public opinion has become a term for 
social scientists to conjure with. Walter Lippmann has 
challenged the political scientists to build democracy on 
the stereotypes of the man in the street. Professor 
McDougall has warned the social psychologists that the 
Group Mind may not be safe for democracy at all.? Miss 
Salmond has analyzed the values of the newspaper for the 
historians.* Propaganda, unknown to the Reader’s Guide 
before 1915, now haunts the apologists for the press and 
supplies Lasswell with the material for a devastating analy- 
sis of the mechanisms of our war hysterias.* The practi- 
tioners of the new profession blandly tell us how the coun- 
sel of public relations manipulates our minds for peaceful 
profit.” Dean Pound and Felix Frankfurter have called 
the attention of the lawyers to the incidence of newspaper- 
made opinion on the courts.® Allport, Thurstone, and 
others are busily preparing to measure public opinion." 


1 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, (New York, 1922). 
2 William McDougall, The Group Mind. 
8 Lucy Maynard Salmon, The Newspaper and the Historian (New York, 1923). 


ae Harold D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War (New York, 
1927). 


5 Edward L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion (New York, 1923). 
6 The Cleveland Foundation, Criminal Justice in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1922). 


7 For example, see F. H. Allport and D. A. Hartman, “The Measurement and 
Motivation of a Typical Opinion in a certain Group,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. XIX (November, 1925), No. 4, pp. 735-60; also L. L. Thurstone, “The 
Measurement of Opinion,” Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XII (Jan.- 
Mar., 1928), No. 4, pp. 415-30. 
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An important part of the newer technique of the social sur- 
vey is derived from a lively interest in the mental back- 
grounds of its subjects.* Opinions, attitudes, “mind-sets,” 
have become as respectable objects of social research as 
housing and the crime rate. From the comparative neg- 
lect of the pre-war years public opinion has emerged as one 
of the major objectives of social inquiry. We have become 
“public opinion conscious.”® 

In this situation it behooves sociologists to look to their 
own ideas as to what public opinion is and does. Two 
conceptions appear in the literature: One group of writers 
conceives of public opinion primarily as content. It is 
what men think or believe. For example, Park and Burgess 
speak of it as having “the characteristics of collective rep- 
resentation in general”; and again as a “sort of social 
weather.”*® Ross says it is “the primitive nucleus out of 
which the various agencies of social control have devel- 


oped.”’** Giddings calls it “the judgment of a self-conscious 
community upon any subject of general interest.”** Dicey 
uses it in the sense of “speculative views held by the mass 
of the people as to the alteration or improvement of their 
institutions.”** Mecklin distinguishes between public opin- 
ion and the social conscience, but seems to regard both as 
primarily a matter of content: “If the social conscience is 


8 The Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago (Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1922); Emory S. Bogardus, The New Social Research (Los An- 
geles, 1926); Commission of Inquiry, The Interchurch World Movement, Public 
Opinion and the Steel Strike (New York, 1921). 

® Lasswell in the book cited gives an excellent bibliography of the subject. 

10 Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1921), pp. 38, 791, 792. 

11 Edward Alsworth Ross, Principles of Sociology (New York, 1916). 

12 Franklin Henry Giddings, The Principles of Sociology (New York, 1916), 
p. 138. 


18 A. V. Dicey, Lectures on the Relation between Law and Public Opinion in 
England during the Nineteenth Century (London, 1920), p. 3. 
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differentiated from custom, on the one hand, in that it is 
the conscious application of the norms of social wisdom to 
great ethical questions, it is to be distinguished from pub- 
lic opinion, on the other hand, in that it includes the ma- 
ture and unchallenged moral sentiment of the commu- 
nity.”** Examples of this kind could be multiplied at 
length from the writings of Bryce, Lowell, Tonnies, Hob- 
house, Watson, Todd, Allport, Meier, Rice, and others. 
Two more cases must suffice. Bernard says: “The essen- 
tial characteristic of public opinion is that it shall be col- 
lective and normative, that is, that a number of individuals 
in the same group shall think or act as if they thought the 
same cr closely similar or complementary things.”"* One 
of the clearest statements of the general position is given 
by Lippmann: “The pictures inside the heads of those 
human beings, the pictures of themselves, of others, of their 
needs, purposes, and relationship are their public opinions. 
Those pictures which are acted upon by groups of people, 
or by individuals acting in the name of groups, are Public 
Opinion with capital letters.”*® 

This is, in essence, the position: public opinion is a col- 
lective way of looking at the world; it is what men think 
or believe. On the basis of authority, established usage 
and popular practice this is the meaning of the term. It 
is what the term means for the business man, for the poli- 
tician, and for the average newspaper reader. To question 
whether this usage is adequate may seem, therefore, a bit 
Quixotic. Yet the term is not always used in just this 
sense, and when one stops to analyze the phenomena it 
becomes apparent that what people think is the result of 
a preceding psycho-social process. Now it is precisely this 


14 John M. Mecklin, 4n Introduction to Social Ethics (New York, 1920), p. 150. 
15. L. Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology (New York, 1926), p. 183. 
16 Op. cit., p. 29. 
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process rather than its result that the second conception of 
public opinion would emphasize. The clearest statement 
of this point of view is, perhaps, that contained in the last 
part of Cooley’s Social Process, although it is implicit in 
much that Ellwood has to say about conscious social 
change. In the nature of the case it is not easy to define 
briefly. But when Cooley says of public opinion that “if 
we wish to see it as it is, (it) should be regarded as an or- 
ganic process, and not merely as a state of agreement about 
some question of the day,” he is stressing not so much the 
psychological as the sociological side of the phenomena.”* 
Implied in that statement is the assertion that what you 
may think about Divine Interposition in human affairs is 
one thing, but the process of conflict and discussion which 
has been raging on that point for the last three centuries 
is quite another. In short, we have two distinct types of 
phenomena which we are now trying to compass with the 
single term, public opinion. On the one hand, we have 
the phenomena of mental content, or behavior-patterns, 
or mind-sets—call them what you will in their individual 
aspect; on the other hand, we have the phenomena of the 
interactions, the contacts, the pattern-projections that 
have preceded and conditioned these ideas, sentiments, at- 
titudes. Now it is true, as already pointed out, that most 
writers use the term public opinion to refer to the mental 
content type of phenomena. But it is also true that when 
they attempt to discuss the process out of which this con- 
tent emerges they have no other term that refers to just 
that process and to nothing else. The clearest example 
that I can find is offered by Ellwood’s discussion of normal 
and abnormal group changes. With the general thesis that 
public opinion, whether as content or as process, is a tool 


17 Charles H. Cooley, Social Process (New York, 1918), p. 378. 
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of group adjustment I am in the heartiest accord. What 
concerns us now is the difficulty that Professor Ellwood 
encountered in attempting to deal with two types of phe- 
nomena under one term. After pointing out how uncon- 
scious social change comes about, he tackles the problem 
of conscious social change: 


At least five different processes may be pointed out which are 
always in some degree at work in a process of conscious social 
change: public criticism, public discussion, the formation of a group 
or public opinion, the selection of leaders, and social action.*8 


Here obviously public opinion is thought of as a process, 
a process that is part of what Ellwood calls “the process of 
readjustment.” Yet within eight more pages Professor 
Ellwood feels called upon to define public opinion as “the 
more or less rational collective judgment formed by a 
group regarding a situation,”—a thoroughly static, content 
type of definition.’ Yet despite this definition which 
would limit public opinion to the content of men’s minds, 
Professor Ellwood keeps thinking about something beyond 
content, for in the very next sentence he says, “It (public 
opinion) is formed, as we have seen, by the action and re- 
action of many individual judgments.” And he is at pains 
to point out that a similar process has even been operative 
in savage and barbarous societies.” What this all amounts 
to is that Professor Ellwood, in order to deal intelligently 
with his phenomena, finds himself compelled to go beyond 
the merely static conception of public opinion despite his 
static definition, but that once out beyond the content con-~ 
ception, he is quite clear that “public opinion” is only 


— A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society (New York, 1925), 
pp. 220 ff. 


19 Op. cit., p. 228. 


20 Op. cit., p. 229. 
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one phase or part of the broader process of conscious social 
change. For this one phase or part he has no other term, 
and neither has anybody else so far as I have been able to 
discover. “Readjustment” and “conscious social change” 
are too broad; “accommodation” has an individual refer- 
ence; “integration” is a psychological and logical process. 
“Public opinion” with its popular reference is, of course, 
not the same thing at all. There ?s a class of phenomena, 
social rather than psychological, that precedes and in large 
measure conditions these other phenomena that we call 
opinions, attitudes, mind-sets. It is to this class of phe- 
nomena that a dynamic conception of public opinion would 
direct attention. It is high time that social investigators 
shook themselves free from the content associations of the 
term public opinion, and began to inquire not merely what 
men think about prohibition, the League of Nations, and 
companionate marriage, but how they have come to think 
that way. We must not become so obsessed with the second 
half of the term “social psychology” that we forget the 
first. Every opinion and every attitude is the expression 
not merely of a psychological process but of a social process 
as well. One may even hazard the opinion that meager as 
our achievement still is in social psychology, we are nearer 
to a satisfactory description of psychological process than 
we are of social because at least in psychology we have the 
technique of controlled observation and experiment. 
Accepting the term, then, for lack of a better, public 
opinion from the point of view of the process involved may 
be defined as that type of co-operative interaction by which 
people in groups consciously readjust to change under cer- 
tain conditions. I should be inclined to include the five 
processes mentioned by Professor Ellwood under the term 
public opinion, but I should still agree with him that pub- 
lic opinion is nevertheless only one of the different ways 
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in which groups of people consciously meet change. What 
is it that sets the readjustment going? On the conscious 
level we may say that it is the awareness of maladjustment, 
or more accurately in a social sense, it is the attracting of 
attention to the perceived maladjustment. When does 
maladjustment arise? We are talking now, remember, not 
of individual maladjustment, but of the kind of thing that 
can be made the object of group attention. The necessary 
condition would seem to be that it should be possible to 
make the definition of the difficulty common to the group, 
to convince or persuade a number of persons that all are or 
are likely to be in the same boat. When is that condition 
fulfilled? Broadly speaking it is perhaps fulfilled most 
commonly when some situation presents itself which can- 
not be dealt with satisfactorily on the basis of the common 
adjustment patterns. To put it in another way, all the 
situations which a group has to meet may be classified in 
one of two ways: Those that have formed with sufficient 
frequency and similarity in the experience of the group to 
have been provided for in advance with common adjust- 
ment patterns; and those that have not so recurred and 
thus have not been so provided for. To deal with the re- 
current type of situation every group develops folkways, 
mores, institutions—common adjustment patterns which 
are imposed on the individual by the various means of 
social control distinguished by Professor Lumley.** For 
the recurrent needs of the food-quest we have those elab- 
orate adjustment-patterns known as the techniques of 
earning and buying, the institutions of factory and market, 
the whole elaborate machinery of our economic life. For 
the recurrent needs of sexual satisfaction, child care, com- 
panionship and the like, we have the great adjustment- 
patterns institutionalized in the family and the home. For 


21F. E. Lumley, Means of Social Control (New York, 1925). 
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the simpler needs of getting past strangers on the highway 
we have the common adjustment-pattern known as right- 
hand driving. Every group develops stereotyped patterns 
of response for the situations that come up again and again 
in the experience of the group. 

True, you will say, but no two situations are ever iden- 
tical. Philosophically correct. But all have common ele- 
ments. For all practical purposes the difference between 
the recurrence of one’s sense of helplessness in the face of 
the mystery of the Universe and the recurrence of the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution is sufficiently marked to make 
it unnecessary to labor the point here. To adjust to the 
one situation we have the patterns institutionalized in re- 
ligion and the church; for the other we have no common 
patterns at all. Faced by the theory of evolution we are 
driven to try to work out new patterns, or to flee from 
reality by denying the need of them. 

It is when this situation arises, when the old patterns no 
longer work, or when the belief begins to spread that they 
no longer work, that interactions are set up whose driving 
force is the desire on the part of somebody to find a solu- 
_ tion for the difficulty that has arisen. How large a per- 
centage of the group is affected by these interactions, how 
completely each affected individual is drawn into the read- 
justment process, these are questions that I cannot enter 
upon here. Practically an exceedingly important question 
relates to the source or origin of the new adjustment pat- 
terns. Historically, groups seem to have derived their pat- 
terns for meeting new situations from many different 
sources. Dominant personalities with no authority other 
than what they were able to win man-to-man have come 
to the front in all sorts of crises on sea and land. Some- 
times the new pattern has originated not with some domi- 
nant personality as such but with some individual whose 
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prestige has derived from his function as an interpreter of 
the customs of the group, some greybeard or wise man who 
knew the word of the law. Many times the new patterns 
have come on the voice of the supernatural speaking 
through the prophets and holy men, the mystics and seers 
of all ages. But of late we have been prone to find our 
patterns in the outgivings of authority, in the mouths of 
functionaries to whom by the workings of various patterns 
of political, economic, and social organization has been 
allocated the function of making decisions on certain 
classes of questions. Over and beyond all these sources 
of adjustment-patterns there are leaders in discussion to 
whom we listen when we are not too preoccupied, too tired, 
too apathetic, or too hostile. Which source shall function 
in a given case—whether the firing squad shall obey orders 
or debate the question, for example—is a matter about 
which we have only very general information. The habit 
of “explaining” social phenomena before we have bothered 
to describe them scientifically has done fatal execution 
here. It is vastly easier to “explain” leadership by myth- 
ologizing about the “instinct of domination” than to 
observe and record how leadership actually functions. 
Observation and record would have to be concerned with 
at least ten highly complex variables in every situation: 


1. The nature, scope, and speed of the changes which 
precipitate the sense of maladjustment. 

2. The type, size, and general characteristics of the 
group concerned. 

3. The contacts which group members have with the 
precipitating changes, and with one another. 

4. Their relevant attitudes. 

The existing adjustment-patterns. 

6. The personalities and methods of those seeking to 
direct readjustment. 


wm 
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. The origin, character, and extent of discussion, if any. 

. The emotional tensions revealed. 

. The tempo of the whole process, and its duration. 

. The whole ecological situation—relations with other 
groups, with external economic factors, etc. Merely 
because the problem seems difficult almost to impos- 
sibility does not mean that we should continue to talk 
as if it did not exist. It is the essence of anti-science 
to “explain” phenomena that one has not taken the 
trouble to observe. 


So far the concept of readjustment has yielded its most 
fruitful results when used by sociologists and social psy- 
chologists in dealing with individual behavior. The lab- 
oratory and clinical literature of individual maladjustment 
is voluminous and valuable. Experimental psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers have developed techniques 


of unquestioned worth. But little of it tells us how people 
actually behave in the group situations of daily life; little 
of it tells us how collective living goes on. Anyone read- 
ing the literature critically is aware of a distinct deteriora- 
tion in scientific quality the moment a social psychologist 
passes from the problems of individual behavior to the 
problems of interactive behavior.?* We know with a fair 
degree of definiteness how individuals in laboratories be- 
have under certain conditions. We do not know how 
the same individuals interact with other individuals 
for even one day of their lives. We do not know even the 
most elementary facts about the processes of living to- 
gether—such kindergarten facts, for example, as how many 
persons an average man of any given class and occupation 
talks to in a day, what subjects he talks about and what 


22 Compare Allport’s fifteenth chapter with his other fourteen; or compare Part 
IV of Bernard’s Social Psychology with the other three parts. 
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difference it all makes, if any. We have never counted 
contacts except in a very limited way, and we have not 
even begun to develop measuring sticks for evaluating 
them. Prince studied the results of the Halifax disaster.” 
This was valuable and worth while, and we need more 
studies of this kind, but they should be supplemented with 
the interaction histories of individuals involved and with 
detailed investigation of the process of the thing as well 
as its results. Especially do we need studies of groups 
readjusting to what may be termed normal changes—the 
impact of new inventions, the influx of new population 
elements, the diffusion of a new sentiment or mass-emo- 
tion. Where are the new adjustment-patterns coming 
from and how are they being made common to the groups 
concerned? What conditioning factors are present in each 
case, and through what phases does the readjustment pass? 
Questions of this kind demand an answer if we are ever to 
develop the sociology of group behavior. The answers, 
however, will require a dynamic rather than a static point 
of view, not merely in the approach to the problem of pub- 
lic opinion, but in the treatment of the whole readjustment 
process, a point of view that will seek to observe and to 
record not merely the behavior of individuals but their 
interactions in a developing texture of relationships. Re- 
search along this line is urgently needed not to supersede 
the work that is being done on the social aspects of indi- 
vidual behavior but to supplement it with a scientific de- 
scription of the process in which the individual develops 
and lives out his life. Until we have at least begun to build 
the scientific record of this process “explanations” must 
remain tentative and very modest. 


23 Samuel H. Prince, Catastrophe and Social Change, “Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” Vol. 94. 
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SUMMARY 


Renewed interest in public opinion since the war has 
brought out an ambiguity in the reference of the term that 
sociologists would do well to clear up. Most writers mean 
by the term the content of men’s minds considered collec- 
tively. Such usage ignores the phenomena of the psycho- 
social processes of which the content is a result, or at least 
a momentary configuration. This process is but one among 
a number of processes by which groups of people readjust 
to changes. Many factors condition readjustment and 
determine which type of process functions in any given 
case. These factors can be adequately studied only if in- 
vestigators take the field equipped with dynamic rather 
than static categories of observation. It is high time that 
investigators take the field for such studies. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
ON NEWSPAPER STYLE 


MALCOLM M. WILLEY 


University of Minnesota 


ANy COMPLETE survey of the newspaper as a social insti- 
tution in this country would involve consideration of all 
the many changes that have occurred since the day in 1690 
when B. Harris issued the first number of Publick Occur- 
rences. A comparison of the modern daily with the typical 
papers of the late 1700’s and the early years of the nine- 
teenth century makes it clear that the study of the Ameri- 
can newspaper then, as compared with what it now is, 
serves as a study in striking contrasts. 

Many of these contrasts come quickly to mind: in phys- 
ical appearance the modern paper bears little resemblance 
to its predecessor. Its page size has grown, and its bulk 
has increased. The solidly set type has been replaced by 
elaborate display, coupled with an extensive use of head- 
lines and pictures. Striking as these contrasts in appear- 
ance may be, they are less important than those contrasts 
involving the contents of the papers. It is not possible to 
discuss here all of these changes in contents. They cover 
the advertising contents, what may be designated as the 
magazine contents, and the news contents. All three have 
undergone profound modification since the Colonial and 
post-Revolutionary War period. 

The changes within the category covered by the word 
news have been twofold, as careful examination of papers 
will show: first, there has been a marked change in the 
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selection of what events shall be written about, and the 
importance attached to certain classes of news material; 
second, there has been a most striking change in the way 
in which news is presented to the reader—in the style of 
news writing. All three of the types of change just men- 
tioned are important, but here it is proposed to limit atten- 
tion to the matter of style in news presentation. There is 
justification for this narrowing of the subject here if for 
no other reason than that critics of the modern newspaper 
frequently point to the tendency toward sensational pre- 
sentation of news as one of the most serious of the faults of 
the newspaper.’ Let us, then, inquire into the’*tendency to 
present news in the modern paper in a striking and graphic 
manner. 

Two methods of presenting news are possible. What is 
written of any event may be in a manner that is highly 
impersonal and devoid of vividness in expression. On the 
other hand, the use of descriptive words, and words charged 
with the power of creating vivid imagery, makes it possible 
to record the features of the same event in a manner calcu- 
lated to stir the emotions of the reader. Just as a single 
news story may fall between these extremes in the style of 
presentation, so similarly papers as a whole may be graded 
on the basis of their tendency to present their news in an 
emotional or non-emotional manner. Papers differ from 
each other with respect to their emotional tone. If we 
were to devise a scale for rating newspapers with respect to 
this matter of news-style, we should have at one end of the 
series those papers in which the contents, in the news class, 
were presented in as matter-of-fact style as possible, and 
in which a simple statement of details is given without any 


1 See “What I Don’t Like about the Newspaper,” by Clarence Darrow, Silas 
Bent, Dr. Joseph Collins, and others, Editor and Publisher, April 28, 1928, Vol. 
60, No. 49, pp. 28 ff. 
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attempt to do more than present the necessary and essen- 
tial facts. At the other end of the series would stand those 
newspapers that have developed a style in news presenta- 
tion that is designed to interest large numbers of readers, 
and to interest them by resorting to a news style that is 
filled with symbolism and imagery evoked through the 
skillful use of stereotyped words and phrases highly 
charged with emotional connotation. 

Bearing this in mind for a moment it can be said that 
taken as a group, taken as a type, the early papers in this 
country tended to present their news material in an imper- 
sonal and non-emotional manner, while modern papers 
tend to present their news in an emotional, or as is some- 
times said, sensational manner. Modern papers, as was 
just pointed out, vary among themselves, but taken as a 
class, in contrast to papers of a century or more ago, the 
generalization holds that there has been a steady trend 
away from the news style of the early 1800’s to the more 
exciting and livelier presentation of the present. In the 
modern extreme this has given rise to a type of journalism 
that can be described only by the word /urid. Virtually 
all papers, however, are pulled in greater or less degree in 
this same direction. Wherein is the explanation? 

There is no simple answer, and the factors, admittedly, 
are many. Unquestionably the desire to attract readers 
in large numbers has made editors stress the emotional 
appeal in recording events. The desire to pull circulation 
from lower strata in the population undoubtedly had a 
part. It may be, as has sometimes been suggested, that 
exciting news offers workers in modern society a chance to 
escape the monotony of a machine age. These and many 
other explanations have been offered. But alone they are 
not convincing. Editors have always wanted to make 
money, as even the most casual reading of the beseechings 
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of early editors makes clear. And just how much more 
monotonous modern society is as compared with earlier 
society, is not yet established. There is one factor, how- 
ever, that does demand attention and consideration from 
the student of the changing newspaper. It can best be 
introduced by citing certain figures on the growth of pop- 
ulation in this country. 

In 1800 less than 4 per cent of the population of the 
United States lived in communities of more than 8,000. 
This was less than one-twentieth of the inhabitants of the 
country. Ours was a rural, small community population. 
In 1830, a generation later, nearly 7 per cent of the people 
were living in places over 8,000. By 1850, 12.5 per cent— 
or one-eighth of the population—were in places larger than 
8,000. From then on the trend is sharp and clear; every 
census saw a larger proportion of the population living in 
larger population centers. Under the influence of indus- 
tralism urbanization was developing. Before the signifi-— 
cance of this in connection with the newspaper becomes 
clear, it is necessary to discuss briefly the nature of social 
life in the small community, remembering always that the 
papers in this country were published in just such small 
communities until long after the period of 1830. 

What was life like in the early days of the small com- 
munity in this country? Authorities are generally agreed 
that isolation was a characteristic. The railroad came in 
1830; the telegraph was not important until more than 
twenty years after. Each community was, consequently, 
relatively self contained. Its interests were predominantly 
local interests. 

Another characteristic of life in the early small commu- 
nity was the preponderance of what sociologists have come 
to designate as face-to-face relationships. Sociologists use 
the term “primary groups”; they mean that there are 
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certain groups in which daily activities are carried on with 
a high degree of intimacy, coupled with face-to-face con- 
tacts between group mates. Small towns today may be 
considered essentially as primary groups. Personal con- 
tacts predominate. The clerk at the store is not just a 
clerk, he is a person: Jim Brown who lives down at the 
Corners. The lawyers, the shoemaker, the doctors, even 
the laborers—in a small town they are persons known to 
many others with the community. There is neighborliness. 
- This closeness of personal relationships in the small 
community leads to interesting social results. First, any 
news of importance in such a community spreads with ra- 
pidity, and is not dependent upon a newspaper for its 
spread. (Hence, probably, the almost negligible amount 
of purely local news in early papers.) Second: since there 
is a sense of personal relationship between the group mem- 
bers, a certain code of ethics develops, making it unbecom- 
ing to say publicly anything that may be disparaging to 
another member of the community. One does not spread 
publicly statements that reflect upon the reputation of one 
with whom personal relationships prevail even though a 
basis in truth for such statements might exist. One may 
gossip, yes, but open remarks may not be uttered, least of 
all printed. 

What would be the effect of these two factors upon the 
newspaper printed in the small community? (1) The fact 
that important news spreads rapidly by word of mouth 
would make it unnecessary for the editor to “play up” such 
news in his paper. The paper serves as a medium for ex- 
plaining and recording more than for informing on local 
matters. One knows of the events of which the editor 
writes ; the excitement inherent in them has come through 
the telling. The reporter does not have upon him the bur- 
den of providing, through his style, the excitement or the 
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interest that the event might be expected to arouse. Such 
style would stand as an anticlimax. The task of the paper 
is to record; to state certain facts. The country newspaper 
of today reflects this. 

(2) The editor in the small community is himself caught 
in the closely knit web of group relationships. He is a 
person, writing about people whom he knows personally, 
or to whom, at least, he stands in close relationship. The 
code of the primary group binds him. One should no more 
expect the editor of the community paper to publish mate- 
rial that reflected upon the community or its inhabitants 
than one should expect the pastor of the church to an- 
nounce from his pulpit the misdoings of the members of his 
parish. Such materials may spread by gossip, but not 
through the printed page. The editor will print flattering 
and kindly notices; unpleasantnesses pass unmentioned or 
appear with perfunctory, or moralizing, mention. Again, 
the country newspaper of today reflects this fact. 

Taken together these two points mean that the paper of 
the small and relatively isolated community will not ap- 
pear with its contents written in an emotional style (the 
reader has gotten his emotional thrill from his primary 
contacts) and will not include in any featured way those 
types of news that are frequently so prominent in the pres- 
ent-day city paper—news of scandal, crime, etc. 

Reverting now to the figures on population growth it 
will be recalled that the trend toward urbanization began 
about the third decade of the last century. The history of 
the newspaper shows, also, that this was the period in 
which the older, impersonal, unemotional type of news- 
writing began to give way before newspapers edited with 
a much more modern twang. 

Characteristic of urban communities is the decrease of 
intimate face-to-face contacts and an increase in the im- 
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personal nature of daily life. Not all face-to-face contact 
and group intimacy disappears, to be sure, but relatively, 
it can be argued, life in the city is less characterized by 
contacts of the personal nature than it is in the small com- 
munity. The trend to larger population centers, then, 
represents the break-down of primary community group- 
ings and the development of groups that may be designated 
as secondary—groups in which the intimate and personal 
contacts are decreasingly important. 

Witk the transition to a nation composed increasingly 
of a population living in groups where secondary contacts 
predominate, and with newspapers published for such city 
dwellers, the old conventions disappear; and also, the pos- 
sibility of spread of news by word of mouth. The paper 
now becomes not simply the recorder, but the informer. 
Further, the emotion of the situation comes first to the 
reader through the printed word, and this fosters the rise 
of the more lurid presentation which now replaces the first- 
hand, or word of mouth, emotional experience that dis- 
appeared as the community increased in size. Jt may be 
said that the function of the modern newspaper—at least 
one of its important functions—is to provide primary 
group experiences to people who live in groups where the 
majority of their contacts are secondary in nature. Fur- 
ther, with face-to-face intimacy gone the old primary group 
mores no longer hold, and the topics that formerly were 
banned for public discussion and publication may now be 
published without fear of general offense.” 

Thus it is that the development of emotional presenta- 
tion in news content in modern papers parallels the tran- 
sition from the small town life of the past to the urbaniza- 


2 This analysis should be compared with the article, “The Yellow Press,” by 
Professor a E. Park in Sociology and Social Research, XII:1-11, September- 
October, 1927. 
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tion of the present. We are dealing, then, with two factors, 
the concentration of population leading to the develop- 
ment of impersonality in community relationships on the 
one hand, and the breakdown or change in the mores gov- 
erning the presentation of news on the other. 

A suggestive confirmation of this thesis is to be had in 
the present-day country newspaper which in its contents 
resembles the early papers, on the whole, far more than it 
does the city paper of the present; and in those small city 
dailies published where a degree of community feeling still 
persists, and where, as a result, the papers are of a type in- 
termediate between the large city daily and the weekly. It 
also derives confirmation from study of those present-day 
small communities that are coming more and more into 
contact with, or subject to the influence of, neighboring 
metropolitan areas. Papers in such small communities 
show signs of undergoing the changes of which we have 
been speaking as the contact with the metropolitan areas 
increases. 

These changes that have been traced are not deliberately 
planned by any one individual; they do not represent a 
conscious movement. Rather they are the result of far- 
reaching changes in the social life of the country. The 
modern paper is what it is because the organization of 
modern society is what it is. Changes in the newspaper 
can be understood only in the light of changes in the social 
environment of which it is a part. 





PUBLIC CREDITS AND MASS CONSTRUCTION 
AS A SOLUTION TO THE HOUSING NEEDS 
OF THE LOWER INCOME GROUP 


SAMUEL J. HERMAN 


Michigan Housing Association, Detroit 


Tue most dominant social problem today is the housing 
of the family. Home ownership in the United States, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, shows a definite and pro- 
gressive reduction in every census period, New York having 
fallen to 12 and Detroit to 28 per cent. Further, the homes 
still remaining in possession of their occupants show a 
steadily rising encumbrance, clearly indicating that eco- 


nomic pressure with rising costs is largely responsible for 
the reduction in home ownership. With over 80 per cent 
of those gainfully occupied earning less than $1800 per 
year, it is evident that any proposed plan must fit the needs 
of the lower income group. 

Hence, this plan is intended exclusively for the family 
with an income of $150 per month or less; a class, who, 
under present conditions, are unable to buy or maintain a 
home. An improved lot, with garden spot, sells in Detroit 
at $6500 to $8000 on the deferred payment plan. Taking 
$7250 as the mean, we have a monthly burden of about 
$90, including annual amortization of principal, which is 
far beyond the reach of the family earning from $100 to 
$150 per month. To bring this group under the stabilizing 
influence of home ownership, this monthly housing burden 
must be reduced to 25 per cent of their monthly income— 
or not to exceed $225 to $300. 
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Recognizing the force of American traditions and the 
intricacies of our political institutions, a group of control- 
ling principles were laid down as fundamental to any plan, 
and the various elements built up to conform to these prin- 
ciples. They are: 


. The plan must function without charity or philan- 
thropy. 

. It must work without the permanent expenditure of 
public money. 

. All houses must contain modern heating and sanita- 
tion, be durably constructed and faced with brick, 
stone, or concrete, thus being subjected to a mini- 
mum of upkeep and depreciation. 

. Cost of construction must be brought down to the 
level of the budget limit of incomes as low as $100 
per month and the carrying charge must not exceed 
the present rental expense. 

. It must not, as far as possible, interfere with the eco- 

nomic status of various real estate and building inter- 
ests, hence the benefits of the plan are limited to those 
families who have no hope of becoming home owners 
on a commercial basis. 
(England’s experience, over twenty years ago, indi- 
cates that an effort in this direction is likely to stim- 
ulate the real estate and building industry rather than 
depress it, as it will encourage the wage level imme- 
diately above this class to build more and better 
homes.) 

. It must be strictly non-partisan, non-sectarian, and 
not be subjected to political influence or preferment, 
hence the state or any political subdivision thereof 
is excluded from participating either in the purchase 
or the development of the land. 
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To meet the rigid requirements of these principles, we 

are forced to take four important steps: 

1. Eliminate the cost of financing by making ample cap- 
ital available through public credits. This item alone 
constitutes 20 to 25 per cent of the selling price of the 
average working man’s home, purchased on the de- 
ferred payment plan. 

. Purchase land for cash in parcels of not less than 200 
acres, thus reducing the cost of land. 

. Purchase materials in like manner, in quantities for 
not less than 1,000 homes, thereby lowering their cost. 

. Schedule the building program on a mass basis of not 
less than 1,000 homes per undertaking, thus forcing 
the cost of production to the lowest level. 


Of these four advantages, the last three are well estab- 
lished and in common usage by many large concerns. The 
only one requiring particular discussion is provision for 
ample capital through public credits, and this, being the 
core of the plan, is left for later discussion. 

From a study of financial set-ups in relation to the fam- 
ily budget, it was found necessary to reduce the cost of the 
average home to 40 per cent of its present selling price in 
order to bring it within the means of the family income of 
$100 to $150 per month. This seemed rather questionable, 
but the results of a careful and thorough investigation 
were more than encouraging. 

In order to determine, in a definite manner, the cost of 
individual homes, if erected under this plan, a parcel of 
land containing 160 acres was selected on which to base 
this cost, after a number of pieces had been examined and 
priced. An architect, with city planning expreience, was 
engaged to draft a model community plan suitable to the 
land selected. After providing for a business center, civic 
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center, administration building space, one central park of 
10 acres, four smaller parks of about 2 acres each, school 
ground surrounded by playground, library location and 
four church sites, it was found that the balance of the 160 
acres would divide into 604 residence lots 50 feet by 135 
feet each. (Note size of lots as compared with size of aver- 
age subdivision residence lot.) 

Plans and specifications were drafted covering all public 
utilities such as sewer, water, gas, electricity, telephone, 
paving, sidewalks, curbing, park development, tree plant- 
ing, etc., including complete drawings and specifications 
of three types of bungalows, none containing less than 
two bedrooms. Part of the bungalows were to be fin- 
ished in face brick and others in stone tile. Every aes- 
thetic advantage was utilized in the treatment of land and 
architecture, having in mind the avoidance of monotony 
in perspective, as well as drab sameness of duplication. 

In addition to the improvements mentioned, these plans 
provided for a double tennis court in the center of each 
block. The object of such an arrangement, which the depth 
of the lots permitted, was threefold. In the first place, con- 
venient access to the courts would stimulate interest in, 
and lead to the adoption of the simple and inexpensive 
sport of tennis as the principal diversion of the adult as 
well as the child. Secondly, the question of safety was 
considered. If a ball were batted over the wire enclosure 
of such courts, it would not be necessary for the player to 
run into or across the street to regain it as is a common 
occurrence where courts are exposed to the street. Third- 
ly, the courts, which are not usually ornamental, would 
be out of sight. 

Complete bids were submitted by two reputable firms of 
building contractors, which included a provision for ample 
surety bond for completion of the entire community within 
a period of two years. 
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In estimating the cost of the complete, individual home 
and garden spot, under this method, every precaution was 
taken, and all figures, bids, etc., were as carefully com- 
puted or submitted as if the actual construction was to be 
proceeded with immediately. 

The results were surprising, for in spite of the fact that 
the community contained many features in the way of im- 
provements and embellishments not to be found in the 
average residential subdivision, it was found that these 
homes, with all modern and sanitary conveniences, could 
be produced at slightly more than one-third of the normal 
market selling price of similar houses built individually. 

An analysis of the great difference between the cost ar- 
rived at and the normal market price was then undertaken, 
and it was not difficult to establish and allocate the various 
items, as indicated in Table A. Table B gives a detailed 
summary of the items composing the total development of 
the community. 

Having the physical basis of a suburban garden commu- 
nity, it was but natural that our next step should be 
to socialize it, and we included all important phases of 
community life that would assist, (1) in counteracting 
antisocial tendencies; (2) to furnish a complete change of 
environment for the worker at the end of his day’s toil; (3) 
to separate the younger generation from the great tempta- 
tions of a modern city; (4) to inculcate in the foreign-born 
element of the community the American concepts of per- 
sonal responsibility and democratic government. 

To realize these aims, the plan provides for the essential 
individual and community needs of the families, yet keeps 
within its budget limits. 

A system of administration embracing all important 
community activities has been outlined in detail. It is in- 
tended to function without outside interference, subject, 
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however, to the laws and ordinances of the City or County 
in which it may be located. Particular emphasis is placed 
on the desirability of drafting the services of every avail- 
able resident for some form of community responsibility, 
thereby enhancing the spirit of interest and common fel- 
lowship. The plan embraces the idea of guidance rather 
than meddling, and finds a niche of social activity for 
everyone capable of contribution. Such things as com- 
munity welfare, chest, loan fund, health, accident and life 
insurance (in case of the death of the bread winner, home 
reverts to the family, fully paid), and other elements which 
are likely to increase community solidarity, are provided 
for. 

To provide ample capital at reasonable rates of interest, 
public credits must be made available through a State con- 
stitutional amendment. Twelve states have enacted va- 
rious forms of housing aid, and two of the most conserva- 
tive—Massachusetts and New York—passed constitu- 
tional amendments in 1914 and 1927, respectively, involv- 
ing housing helps and financial assistance far in advance 
of anything proposed by public credits. 

The Michigan legislature will be requested to initiate a 
State referendum. It will require about three years before 
an amendment can be submitted to vote, and this will give 
ample time for a thorough discussion of the merits of the 
proposal. 

The principle of public credits is not socialistic or radi- 
cal. Rather, the housing conditions in the modern indus- 
trial centers have so radically altered that families of the 
lower income group find it impossible to obtain housing 
facilities that will measure up to American standards of 
living. 

Careful consideration has been given to the various 
methods of financing adopted in the past, and none of 
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these were found adequate to meet the economic needs of 
the problem. Semi-philanthropic limited dividend com- 
panies have made substantial progress and have conclu- 
sively shown what can be accomplished with ample capital 
and the right public spirit behind it. Unfortunately, these 
have not met, and never can meet the housing needs of the 
people. They are excellent in pointing the way, but so far, 
none have gone beyond the completion of a single under- 
taking. 

The City Housing Corporation of New York, the most 
outstanding success of this type, though organized in 1922, 
to date has failed to complete the construction of Sunny- 
side, due to its inability to raise additional funds, and this 
has occurred in spite of the fact that it is well sponsored 
and located in the wealthiest city of our country. 

In the metropolitan area of Detroit, we could use today 
fifty communities of 1,000 homes each, and an additional 
one to three such communities annually to accommodate 
the influx of new residents. 

The proposed measure for public credits is intended to 
operate on a regional basis. A county or group of counties 
may be permitted to create a home loan fund. As an ex- 
ample, the counties of Wayne, Oakland, Gennessee, Wash- 
tenaw, and McComb may unite‘in establishing a common 
home loan fund under a special act of the legislature pro- 
viding for its management and operation. 


HOME LOAN COMMISSION 


The Governor will appoint a home loan commission of 
public-spirited men who will serve without compensation. 
The power of this commission will be limited to the admin- 
istration of the fund, issuing of home loe:. bonds, to be 
amortized serially over a period of twenty to thirty years, 
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and loaning the proceeds to housing corporations at a rate 
of interest sufficiently higher to pay the cost of maintaining 
the home loan department, and providing proper methods 
for repayment of said loans. The loan commission will be 
a legal instrumentality of the community creating it and 
will have the power to pledge the faith and credit of such 


community. 


HOUSING CORPORATIONS 


The housing corporations will be organized wherever 
they are required or wanted and will be the only ones em- 
powered to buy land and build communities. Each will 
constitute a separate corporate entity, the same as any 
other business corporation, and will be responsible for its 
own acts and deeds, and will operate under a special char- 
ter which will provide proper safeguards, restrictions, and 
limitations. The City or County in which they are located 
will not be financially responsible for its undertakings, 
although its members will be appointed by public authority 
in the same manner and on the same basis as the loan 
commission. 

Assuming the loan commission as actually functioning, 
the cities of Ann Arbor, Detroit, Flint, or Pontiac desiring 
to undertake a community building project, will appoint 
a group of citizens to initiate the formation of a housing 
corporation, which, after being duly organized, will borrow 
from the loan commission, giving a mortgage on all prop- 
erty including improvements; will buy not less than 200 
acres of land and proceed with the construction of a com- 
munity through its executive personnel. 

It will have full discretion in its choice of applicants for 
the purchase of homes, and will use every care in the selec- 
tion of the residents in order to assure reasonable amalga- 
mation of various racial stocks. 
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While the majority of purchasers will be required to 
make an initial cash payment, it is hoped to scale these in 
such a manner as to permit some of them to pay in accord- 
ance with their ability and others with personal services in 
lieu of cash. The balance due will be amortized by month- 
ly payments which will include principal, interest, taxes, 
and assessments for various community activities pre- 
viously discussed. 

Particular thought has been given to the large family 
whose needs and capacities to meet same are usually in 
inverse proportion. Such families are likely to be in very 
straitened circumstances and require a maximum of floor 
space. A flexible type of house has been planned, permit- 
ting later additions, subject to definite plans and specifica- 
tions, thus enabling the occupant to complete such house 
with his own labor and at his own convenience. 

Various safeguards have been carefully considered in 
connection with the operation of the loan commission and 
housing corporations, and include all reasonable provisions 
relating to the financial, legal, and sociological aspects of 
the proposal. 

It is not possible within the limits of this paper to take up 
a detailed discussion of the various phases of the plan, and 
we must content ourselves with the conclusive statement 
that there is positively no way of meeting, speedily, the 
urgent need, without public credits in some form. It has 
been suggested that wages should be increased to enable the 
family to be decently housed. This is not economically 
feasible, and if it were, the price of dwellings would rapidly 
rise in proportion to the increase in wages and would be 
as far out of reach then as now. 

There is but one practical way to meet this problem and 
that is by bringing the cost of a home with American stand- 
ards down to the level of the group under consideration, 
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and this can be done only through the methods outlined 


herein. 
Tasie At 


Savings Effected by Mass Construction, with Ample Capital, 
as Compared with Normal Commercial Price, on 
Deferred Payment Plan 


Selling Price 
Contractor’s Profit at 15% on sale price of $6500_-$ 975.00 
Appraisal, abstract, legal fees, etc 37.50 
Fee for Builder’s Loan (Loan $2500) 75.00 
Bonus for Permanent Mortgage (Mtg.—$2500)--. 75.00 
Interest and insurance charges before property is 

sold, approximately 
Discount on sale of Builder’s equity of $6000 

(Selling price $6500 less down payment of 20%) 
Salesman’s commission 5% on $6500 
Contractor’s excess, paid on account of buying ma- 

terial, etc., on small quantity basis. 

(Bungalow No. 2, $1989) at 10% 
Syndicate’s profit and overhead consisting of 

commission of subdividers and salesmen when 

land was originally subdivided (25% on $1800? 

used as selling price of lot—$450 and 100% on 

actual cost of lot—$659.61 
Total loading 
Actual cost of house and lot (Bungalow No, 2, 

$1989, lot $659.61 and all improvements)_... 2648.61 
Approximate selling price (ordinary commercial method) $6774.62 


1 The above tabulation of Costs does not include basement or central heating 
plant, having been designed for use in Los Angeles. Approximately $500 should be 
added to cover these two items. 


_ _2 This is a very low estimate, as a lot containing all the aesthetic improvements 
indicated would readily sell for $2500 or more. 
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Estimated Cost of Development of Model Suburban Community 


Land: 160 Acres at $1200 per acre $192,000.00 
Paving: 175,000 sq. yds. (5 inch Asphaltic Concrete) 
at $1.21% per sq. yd. (City of L. A. quoted 
$1.35 less 10%) 
Curbing: 35,500 lineal feet at 45c per ft. 
(City of L. A. quoted 50c less 10%) 
Sidewalks: 141,000 sq. ft., 4 ft. wide at .117c per sq. ft. 
(City of L. A. quoted .13c less 10%) 
Sewers: 24,000 lineal feet at $1.12%4 per ft. 
(City of L. A. quoted $1.25 less 10%) 
Water Mains: 24,000 lineal feet at $1.60 
Fire Hydrants: 40 at $75 each 
Trees: (residence portion) 
Septic Tank (if required) 
Primary Development of Parks 
Busses: 5 at $8,000 (if required) 
Initial Management, Advertising, Overhead, etc 
Possible Emergencies 





Gross Cost of Tract and Improvements 

Less sale of 500 feet business frontage 
at $100 per foot 

Less sale of 500 feet business frontage 
at $150 per foot 


Net Cost of Tract and Improvements 
300 Bungalows, Model 1, at $1,284.30 


150 Bungalows, Model 2, at $1,989.00 298,350 
154 Bungalows, Model 3, at $2,308.50 355,509 1,039,149.00 





Total Cost of Development , $1,525,846.00 





THE SOCIAL DISTANCE MARGIN REVIEWED 


WILLARD C. POOLE, JR. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


For A NUMBER of years I have been interested in the 
concept of social distance. My own attempts to study this 
concept as it applies to social life has led to an appreciation 
of its value for sociology. It was, therefore, with consider- 
able interest that I read E. H. Shideler’s article “The 
Social Distance Margin.’ I have made it a practice, here- 
tofore, not to attack the ideas of others, but rather to give 
the fruit of my own study. Up to this time no other writers 
have approached my own particular point of view. Shide- 
ler has reached some conclusions identical with my own 
published work on the subject of distance and has given us 
a real contribution. There are, however, some false obser- 
vations in Shideler’s article which cannot be allowed to 
pass without comment. 

Shideler has given us a brilliant concept, the social dis- 
tance margin. His study reveals the fact that two groups 
in association may hold differing attitudes toward each 
other; one will approach nearer than the other. This dif- 
ference in their tendencies to approach and withdraw is 
called by Shideler the social distance margin, an area of 
tension which creates a problem to be solved by an accom- 
modation. I recognized this problem in my first article on 
social distance* but I stated at that time that the wishes of 
two individuals (this holds for groups as well) cannot be 


1 Sociococy anp Socrat Researcu, Jan.-Feb., 1928, pp. 243-252. 
2 Journat or Appriep Sociotocy, Nov.-Dec., 1926, pp. 114-120, especially p. 115. 
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said to measure the distance. The distance between them 
is the accommodation which results from social inter- 
action. The wish of one individual or group only occasion- 
ally sets the relationship. Shideler’s contribution lies in 
showing that distance is a changing thing because of a dif- 
ference of opinion as to what the relation really is. 

I have also postulated the necessity for association 
before any distance can be said to exist.* Where there is 
no association two individuals or two groups are infinitely 
remote and no relationship between them exists. There is 
no distance because they are not part of the same socially 
interacting universe. There are infinitely remote individ- 
uals and we can tell what the distance between them will 
probably be, if they come into contact and reveal them- 
selves to each other. I therefore recognized in my past 
work the truth of Shideler’s fifth statement of his theoret- 
ical summary: “Where two groups or persons mutually 
place each other at the greatest possible distance, contact 
is severed, social interaction ceases, and society disap- 
pears.’ 

Shideler’s first theoretic statement states that social dis- 
tance requires at least two interacting groups or persons.” 
This I feel is quite obvious and inheres in the very nature 
of distance. Our concept is taken from the physical world 
where distance requires two objects or points. Hence I 
stated that distance “exists between individuals and groups 
in association.” 

The second statement in Shideler’s summary is more 
interesting. Here he states that the “degree of intimacy- 
reserve” which one group maintains toward another is the 


8 [bid., p. 114. 
4 Socro.ocy anv Sociat Researcu, Jan.-Feb., 1928, p. 251. 


5 [bid., p. 250. 
6 Journat or Appiiep Sociotocy, Nov.-Dec., 1926, p. 114. 
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result of a previous direct or indirect experience with the 
latter group. This statement is followed by what I con- 
sider a false observation, namely, that the party in the 
relationship maintaining the attitude of greatest reserve, 
determines or sets the distance between two groups or per- 
sons. The error of that statement arises, I believe, out of 
a partial analysis of human relationships. Almost never 
in life do we see the most reserved set the distance. The 
wish of one party to a relationship does not always deter- 
mine the behavior of the other. Life is full of individuals 
and groups who are tearing down barriers, pushing their 
way in. There are distances which are maintained by com- 
mon consent, accommodations having been reached, and 
there are other distances which are maintained by a dom- 
inant group, but where the most reserved sets the distance 
we must recognize that the other respects the reserve and 
abides by it. Among gentlemen we find individuals ready 
to respect the wishes of others and to allow them to set the 
distance, but in the life of every individual comes some oc- 
casion when his wishes or convictions lead him to hammer 
at the defense and break down the reserve which another 
attempts to set against him. No one individual or group 
sets the distance. It comes out of the shuttle of social in- 
teraction, an accommodation of the tendencies to approach 
and withdraw of both parties to the interaction. 

I have sought always to prove that the essential nature 
of distance is conflict." Professor Shideler does not agree 
with this position. This difference in belief is due perhaps 
to differing ideas concerning the nature of conflict. My 
own position comes from the phenomenological school of 
thought. Distance in sociology is not primarily based on 
space realities but upon ideas and actions. Individuals 


7 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXIII (July, 1927), p. 102. 
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and groups who differ in ideas and purposes find it impos- 
sible to lead identical lives. They disagree and work at 
cross purposes, but because they are compelled to inhabit 
the same locality and thereby come in contact with one 
another they must reach some mutual understanding lest 
they tread on each gther’s toes. Thus accommodations are 
made. In fact they are being constantly made and remade 
as the ideas and modes of behavior which lie at the root 
of all distances change. These accommodations avert 
open quarrels, tensions, and discords, but they mirror the 
essential nature of distance, which is conflict. Accommo- 
dation is only necessary and possible where there is con- 
flict. It is the result of conflict. When accommodations 
are made the conflict remains in the situation. Were the 
conflict element to disappear, the accommodation, which 
is a form of socialization, would become obsolete, a mean- 
ingless survival. 

Shideler’s great contribution lies in showing that the 
tendencies to approach and to withdraw between two 
groups or persons are almost never identical and that this 
difference, which constitutes his social distance margin, 
indicates tension and presages a change in the social order. 
He has shown us the fact that individuals and groups are 
almost never agreed as to their proper relationship to each 
other. 

The reason for our somewhat different opinions on con- 
flict and distance seems to lie in the fact that Shideler has 
confined /himself to a study of social distance as overt be- 
havior. I have always sought to go back of social inter- 
action as overt behavior to those ideas and purposes that 
people have in their heads, for these ideas are the bases for 
the overt behavior and constitute the meaning of the overt 
forms of behavior. Distance is based on a consciousness 
of the degree of likemindedness, but there are likeminded 
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people who are distant because they are ignorant of their 
common ideas and aims. One distrusts the unknown, the 
stranger. The stranger must reveal like purposes before 
he is allowed to enter into our lives. The strain and ten- 
sion which accompany the making of new contacts arises 
out of the fact that each stranger approaches the other as 
if he were facing a possible enemy. Each maintains a cer- 
tain reserve, even the one who is attempting to break down 
the barriers, for he realizes that he may change his purpose 
and does not want to give power to an adversary. Both 
realize that their behavior towards each other cannot be 
defined until there has been shown to each the distance 
which seems actually to exist. By distance which actually 
exists, I mean their true likenesses and differences. 

All individuals are aware of sham and deceit. They do 
not credit too highly the glad hand and the friendly inter- 
est. They suspect that there may lurk some antagonistic 
purpose behind the friendly front. Besides this fear of 
simulated likeness, there is the realization that the other 
may be very much like us. We approach the stranger 
realizing that we will only by exploratory contacts discover 
what we may call true relationship; it takes time to get 
acquainted. Meanwhile, it is well to be on guard. Each 
will give to the other but a little, trying to discover rather 
than to reveal. When assured that the coast is clear and 
safe, we open up and take the other into our life. The 
salesman must break down this reserve on the part of his 
prospect. This he often does by giving generously of him- 
self in order to open up his character to his possible client. 
The salesman must fight and destroy the intimacy-reserve 
of his customer. If the prospect, who is always the more 
reserved one, were to set the distance, few new customers 
would be secured. 
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It has been evident in the course of the above paper that 
my criticism of Shideler’s work has been largely confined 
to certain statements in his “Theoretic Summary.”* Shi- 
deler states that this summary does not consist of induc- 
tive conclusions from his study but rather of statements 
that have suggested themselves in the course of the project. 
I feel that I have already expressed some of these ideas and 
that others are demonstrably false. It is not my intent to 
tear down but rather to arrive at some common axioms 
of social distance which may be used in the control of 
human behavior. I also believe that we will be able to 
make good use of the concept, the social distance margin. 


8 Supra, pp. 250-251. 





MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS AS LABORERS* 


HELEN W. WALKER 
Santa Ana, California 


THE MAJoriITy of Mexican immigrants pouring into the 
southwest states are laboring men (peons). They come 
hoping to establish themselves here, and then to send for 
their families. Comparatively few of these men have had 
much education. 

The establishment of good schools in Mexico has been 
most difficult, due to the ethnically different peoples and 
to the peculiar topography of the country, to say nothing 
of the political unrest. The hindrances due to racial het- 
erogeneity are increased by the fact that there are numer- 
ous small groups, many of which have their own dialects.’ 
The difficulty in establishing good schools in Mexico is 
further increased by the topography of the country. Moun- 
tains and dry plains divide these groups. With the politi- 
cal situation as it is and as it has been in Mexico for a 
number of years, the possibilities of increased and im- 
proved modes of communication are slight. Only the huge 
revolutions of Hidalgo (1810), of Juarez (1845-1867), and 
of Madero (1910) were able to reach extensively over 
Mexico.’ Nearly all the people of every geographic or lan- 


*A section of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
- degree of Master of Arts in Sociology, University of Southern California, June, 
8. 


1 George Creel, The People Next Door, x. Mr. Creel says, “There are more 
a one hundred dialects, resulting from a score of mixed tongues, spoken in 
exico.” 


2 George Creel, Ibid. 
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guage group knew of these great revolutions. These and 
other petty revolutions have kept the people in a state 
of unrest and poverty for many years. 

To the uneducated immigrant there is the ever present 
language problem in job getting. The Mexicans who can 
speak English can get the better jobs, for they know how 
to bargain for these, or they read about them, or hear about 
them through other contacts. Realizing this, many Mexi- 
cans avail themselves of the opportunities to learn English 
offered by the Americanization departments of the public 
schools. They come faithfully night after night after they 
have worked during the day at heavy manual labor. 
Knowing little of the grammar of their own language, and 
not being able even to read or write Spanish, they 
try hard just the same. How happy they are when they 
have mastered their first English sentence, but it is not an 
easy thing to learn a language in middle age under such 
trying circumstances. 

There are those, however, who do not care to learn our 
language; they do not feel the necessity for it, or the “head 
is too hard,” or there is no time, or they are too tired 
(when they are working). All the excuses are true and 
valid. No adult is forced to attend school. It is here for 
him, and free, if he wants to take advantage of it. Many 
start and show rapid progress, and then their work takes 
them away to another part of the county. When they re- 
turn they have forgotten much they had learned because 
they have had little opportunity to practice English. Their 
class is ahead of them, and they “have shame,” and do not 
want to re-enter, unless there are others in the same situa- 
tion. If others who have forgotten too, will come with 
them, they will come again to class. A “fellow-feeling 
spirit” seems to fortify them and they have the courage to 
try again. But they are in constant fear lest they be 
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laughed at by those of their fellows who know more than 
they. 

The average Mexican laborer does not find sufficient 
need for the language to compel him to make a serious 
effort to learn it. He can make his simple purchases in 
the stores where there are those who speak his Spanish. It 
is not necessary for him even to enter the strictly Ameri- 
can stores unless he wants to. With a very few simple 
English words he can use the street cars and the busses. If 
his employment is with a “gang,” the foreman can usually 
speak Spanish. 

Try as hard as he may, the Mexican is not always able 
to accommodate himself satisfactorily to American life. 
Through no fault of his own, he is repeatedly called upon 
to meet situations which are unfair. 

Some employment bureaus, for example, use unscrupu- 
lous methods. It is of course their object to get as many 
men placed as possible, for their commissions come from 
the men who get the employment. They give no guarantee 
of the length of employment. At certain times in the year 
when the ranchers of Southern California must have many 
laborers fora short season to harvest their crops, the em- 
ployment bureaus are anxious to send out great crews of 
men to do this work. Over each crew of men the rancher 
usually puts a foreman. Perhaps the foreman does not 
have the interests of the rancher at heart. He may enter 
into agreements with the proprietors of the employment 
bureaus to assist them in increasing the “rapid turnover.” 
The agreement may be to the effect that the foreman, after 
a week or two of service from the crew of men first sent out 
by the employment bureau, will dismiss them and hire 
another crew of men from the same bureau. Each man 
who thus gets a job pays the bureau a commission. After 
a week or two the bureau expects the foreman to dismiss 
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the men and call for another crew. For the men thus dis- 
missed, the bureau pays the foreman a certain amount 
“per head.” This makes a very profitable arrangement for 
the bureau and for the foreman as well. The rancher is 
rarely the loser, if his foreman keeps labor available. 
Labor of any kind is acceptable, since skilled labor is not 
necessarily required to harvest fruit crops. The laborer is 
the only one who loses, but he does not know that he loses. 
He paid for the job—he got it. If he lost his job, he cannot 
blame the bureau! They charged him for their services 
to him in the first place and that was fair. And so he pays 
another fee and goes out on another crew. 

The problem of seasonal employment and relief is at- 
tracting public attention in Southern California. Mexi- 
cans need work the year around; otherwise they become 
charity charges. The ranchers need great numbers of la- 
borers for only limited seasons. What can be done to keep 
sufficient labor here to meet the very urgent needs which 
arise at particular seasons? 

Proposals of various kinds have been discussed—such as 
the enforced rotation of labor about the state to meet the 
paramount needs in particular communities at different 
seasons; deportation of all who are not capable of self- 
support; applying the quota to Mexican immigration, etc. 
Yet none of these proposals seems feasible now. In the 
meantime the situation continues to become more acute. 

Much of the Mexican labor in Southern California mi- 
grates up and down the length of the state the year around, 
following the grapes in Fresno; the Valencia oranges, nuts, 
beets, beans, in Orange County ; the navel oranges in Riv- 
erside County; the cotton, lettuce, mellons, grapefruit, in 
Imperial Valley ; the tomatoes and the asparague wherever 
they may be found; the pears, peaches, apples, in the Sac- 
ramento Valley, and so on, and on. There is some street 
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work to be had in the meantime here, there, and every- 
where. 

There are great numbers who do not migrate far. If 
they manage well, they keep employed more than one-half 
of their time within a single county, perhaps. In Orange 
County, for example, there are sugar beets, oranges, apri- 
cots, lemons, beans, walnuts, etc., to be harvested at differ- 
ent seasons. There may be but a few weeks of unemploy- 
ment between seasons. 

At about the time that school opens in the fall there is 
always the question of “pizcando nuez” (picking nuts) to 
be considered. The schools are opened and the American 
children are prompt in their attendance. But threats and 
force from diligent “truant officers” cannot seem to make 
an effective impression on the Mexican population of the 
city. In trucks, or wagons, buggies, or Fords, entire Mexi- 
can families go out into the orchards and camp there until 
the picking time is over. The women and children pick up 
nuts while the men shake the trees and load the sacks. 

Usually a Mexican (or sometimes an American) is given 
a contract by the ranch owner to pick the entire orchard. 
He is called the “patron.” Only persons whom he may 
authorize are allowed to enter the orchard. The patron 
collects so much money from the ranch owner for every 
sack of nuts delivered to the packing house. The pickers 
are then paid by the patron, about seventy-five cents a 
sack. Often the total earnings for a large family amount 
to from seven to ten dollars in a day. 

The money thus earned does not last long, however, and 
it is another year before the next walnut season. There 
are other jobs which pay good money for a week or two, 
later on, perhaps. But until then, what? 

There are some Mexicans who simply will not work 
when they do not want to, no matter how much the em- 
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ployer is depending upon his labor to harvest a crop. A 
few dollars in the Mexican’s pocket may be his signal for 
a vacation and he will not appear on the job. This atti- 
tude, perhaps, goes back to his heritage. Eva Frank in the 
Nation says: 


The desire to better one’s economic position seems to lose its force 
in the upside-down world south of the Rio Grande. The Indian- 
Mexican enjoys savoring life (with rest and leisure), and the Ameri- 
can enjoys crowding it. . . . But they (the Mexicans) look happy. 
They are reposeful and contented. Of course they are happy. That 
is the worst of it. Until the Mexican-Indian wants money to buy 
things that money can buy more than he wants mastery over time, 
he will not labor consistently like the Americans, except by force.® 


A certain Mexican boy who had often been thought of as a thrifty, 
industrious young man was basking himself in the sunshine one 
beautiful morning. This seemed unusual for him, and I wondered 
if he had lost his job. I paused to ask him if he were not working. 

“Oh, yes, I have my job, but I did not go to work today.” 

“Is someone ill in your house, Pedro?” 

“No, Sefiora.” 

“Are you ill?” 

“No, Sefiora.” 

“Is your boss expecting you to come to work today?” 

“I theenk he ees.” Then, after a pause in which neither of us 
spoke, “But I am not working today. If I work all of the time, I 
will get wrinkled like old mans.” 


Yet there are those Mexicans, and many of them, who 
have and hold steady jobs. There are a great many fam- 
ilies who are located in their little homes and who never 
move away. They may talk of going—and sometimes they 
do go for a while, perhaps only into the next county to 
work while the harvest there is at its height. They soon 
return. 


8 E. A. Frank, Nation, CXXV, 156. 
4 Interviews, Series V, No. 17. 
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The following quotations from interviews with employ- 
ers, present representative discriminations: 


I have a Mexican on my ranch who has been with me four years. 
That is as long as I have had the place. He is interested in the 
work, I think. He goes ahead and sees things to do. I have had 
American men work for me who could not seem to do that. Then 
I have other Mexicans who have worked only a short time for me. 
There are a few whom I have here now who won’t be here very much 
longer. When I can get someone else, they will go. I have to watch 
them at their work. I have not time to stand over my help. As a 
rule I find that for cultivating and irrigating here on the ranch, Mex- 
ican labor is not satisfactory, but I cannot get good American help 
either. The Mexicans who come in to pick the fruit have always 
been all right. Just about the same group of these comes back for 
jobs each year.® 


Another rancher has somewhat different ideas: 


I have a ranch and I tell you that I would not employ Mexican 
labor if you would give it to me. It is cheap, yes, but expensive in 
the long run. The Mexicans steal you blind. I’d rather pay bigger 
wages and hire a white man who can speak my language. I think 
the Government should do something about it. All of the Mexicans, 
low trash that they are, can come into this country that want to. 
*Tain’t right, I tell you.® 


An American lumber dealer speaks: 


In the last few years I have employed some six Mexicans, and 
found them accurate to the extreme, after a certain amount of train- 
ing. One of them is now Yard Assistant-Superintendent.” 


A Mexican-American business man says: 


Some Mexican laborers are very reliable. It depends on the per- 
son. In this respect there is no difference between the Mexicans 


5 Interviews, Series VI, No. 10b. 
8 Jbid., No. 10b. 
7 Ibid., No. 10c. 
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and the Americans. The more confidence you have in a Mexican 
the more you get out of him. Those born here have American ways. 
They do not barter, for instance. They price before they buy in 
the stores. The people who have first come here have no sense of 
the value of the money which they spend. Some who have been born 
here, or are here for some time get tricky.® 


So we can see that, though Mexican labor is indispens- 
able to the Southwest, it still is difficult to handle. There 
are many conflicts between employer and employee, sim- 
ply because each cannot understand the other’s attitudes. 
The American employer cannot understand why, when 
the Mexican has a chance to earn a dollar or two, he will 
not avail himself of the opportunity. The Mexican laborer 
cannot understand why there should be such a mad rush 
all day, every day, when all that is gained in the end is 
fatigue and darkness. Why not live life each day and en- 
joy the sunshine? The active, energetic, materialistic 
American wants plentiful labor in a hurry when he wants 
it, and at its lowest price; the Mexican wants labor only 
when he wants it, in amounts and intensity to suit his 
poetic soul and his malnourished body. He is willing to 
do much work that the American will not do. For that 
he deserves consideration. How well or how rapidly he 
works on the job is another question. In turn, American 
business men, having encouraged cheap labor, must face 
the fact that a large proportion of the public funds is being 
spent in the relief of the laborer. And so the vicious circle 
continues. 


8 Ibid., No. 10a. 





SIZE OF THE FAMILY IN CHINA 


Formerly of the University of Nanking, China 
JOHN B. GRIFFING 


“THE PROBLEM Of overpopulation in China is being auto- 
matically solved through the infusion of Western culture.” 
Such is the optimistic rejoinder of most Chinese and for- 
eigners living in China, when the subject of population 
pressure is broached. The blindness of the Chinese leaders 
to this basis cause of their country’s poverty, with all of 
the social and economic evils which lurk in its train, is 
aptly illustrated by the attitude of the late Sun Yet Sen, 
the spiritual leader of the Nationalist movement. In his 
book, The Three Principles, which has become the bible 
of the Nationalists, he copies from the Western cannon- 
fodder philosophers, urging that his people breed even more 
rapidly in order that the Chinese may become strong 
enough to withstand the encroachment of the Western na- 
tions. It was with a knowledge of this indifference to- 
wards the problem that the writer, while participating in 
the famine prevention program of the University of Nan- 
king, began an investigation of the factors affecting pop- 
ulation growth in China. It is the purpose of this paper to 
present a few of the findings, particularly those with refer- 
ence to the influence of Western culture. 

A student of vital statistics in China is confronted with 
a total lack of reliable records. Even the best census re- 
ports available are only guesses, and since these guesses 
have a variability among themselves of 150,000,000, any 
deductions from them regarding increase or decrease would 
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be ridiculous. Only such studies, therefore, as could be 
intensively made of sample groups, so distributed as to 
make the results statistically sound, could be considered 
of scientific value. 

The writer, after considerable experimentation, chose 
three methods of investigation, each of which possessed 
certain peculiar advantages. The first consisted in obtain- 
ing family histories of women who were patients in hospi- 
tals. Under such circumstances the women were less reti- 
cent regarding children that were deceased than under nor- 
mal conditions. Second, records were taken by direct sur- 
vey, by trained investigators, who secured the information 
either in their home villages or in other places through vil- 
lage elders in whom the country folk had confidence. This 
method gave the most typical cross section of the popula- 
tion that could be obtained. Third, family records were 
secured by carefully questioning students of various 
schools. Information so obtained was most accurate as to 
the living members of the family and related to groups 
that were above the average in culture. With each survey 
such information as economic status, occupation, religion, 
amount of education (if any) of parents, ages, ages at mar- 
riage, etc., were taken, as well as sex and ages of children 
living and dead. In all, records were made in eight hospi- 
tals, in twelve widely separated rural districts, and from 
twelve different student groups. For the purpose of this 
paper only such data will be selected as are pertinent to the 
subject in hand. 

As a background to a study of the Western culture im- 
pact it will be well to observe the effects of the older Chi- 
nese education upon population growth. For this purpose 
we may compare families of mature mothers, classified into 
three groups: first, those whose husbands were illiterate; 
second, those whose husbands had received from one to 
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four years of schooling; and third, those whose husbands 
had received five or more years of schooling. In each case 
the mcthers, being country women, were practically all 
illiterate. 

Taste I 


Comparison of Families of Mature Mothers in Rural Districts 

No. Children Children Total 

living deceased births 

With illiterate husbands 2200 6299 — ss 2.33 5.32 

Husbands withlto4years 61 3.28 3.33 6.61 

schooling 

Husbands with 5 or more 164 3.52 2.16 5.68 

years schooling 





ToraL 445 3.29 2.55 5.84 


From Table I, we find that whereas the number of births 
was not materially affected by the educational status of 
the father, the number of surviving children increased as 
the father had more education. A consideration of the 
conditions involved indicates that just such a result should 
be expected. With the religion of ancestor worship it is 
imperative that the chain of the male line remain un- 
broken. Sons must be produced to maintain the worship 
of the spirits which wander in the shadows. Marriages 
are made early that the elders may see the goodly crop of 
grandchildren coming on and go to their rest in peace. 
Now to those educated in the classics these ceremonial ob- 
ligations are certainly more binding than with the illiter- 
ate. Moreover, education is the privilege of the well-to-do 
and is therefore correlated with a standard of living which 
favors a higher survival rate than that of the poorer classes. 
The poor are, by smaller and more uncertain income on 
the one hand, and by ignorance and superstition on the 
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other, exposed to the ravages of famine and disease, with 
the result that a terrific death rate leaves fewer survivors 
than is found in the educated groups. 

Table I represents a study of an average cross section of 
the rural population. In Table II, figures are taken from 
that select group from which students come. 


Taste II 


Comparison of the Families of the Mothers of Students 
No. Children Children Total 
living deceased births 
Both parents illiterate 39 3.38 1.72 5.10 
Illiterate mothers with lit- 199 3.57 1.48 5.05 


erate husbands 
Both parents literate 75 4.24 1.85 6.09 








Toran 313 3.71 1.59 5.30 


These families which represent the small cultured group 
in the population show an average of 3.71 living children 
per mother as compared with 3.29 for the average rural 
family and 2.99 for the illiterate peasant. 

Although slightly fewer births are indicated from moth- 
ers of students than from general population, this may be 
explained by the fact that the students cannot report fully 
all of the deceased children. If allowance is made for this 
omission, with the aid of family records taken in hospitals, 
the number of total births is found to be actually greater 
with the mothers of students. Now when comparisons are 
made within this group of student families on the basis of 
amourt of education of parents, we find that the most cul- 
tured group, where mother as well as father was literate, 
has the high average of 4.24 living children as compared 
with only 3.38 where both parents were illiterate. 
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But figures so far presented, dramatic in their contrast 
with records of American educated families, deal only with 
the effects of the old classical education of China. What 
now of the families that have been touched by Western 
civilization? With the idea of selecting a group represent- 
ing the maximum of Western influence, a study was made 
of the families of mothers of the students in the Ginling 
College for Women at Nanking. Chinese parents who be- 
lieve in even a measure of education for the daughters have 
broken somewhat from ancient tradition, while those who 
approve and support higher education for them might even 
be classified as ultra modernist. 

The writer was greatly aided in securing records from 
the Ginling students by Miss Bessie Kung, a student of 
sociology in the college. Miss Kung is, she asserts, a lineal 
descendant of Kung-Fu-tze, better known to Westerners 
as Confucious, the greatest of China’s sages. She gave her 
loyal co-operation by interesting her classmates in the 
study and taking carefully their family histories. 

The analysis of these Ginling College records is set forth 
in Table III. 

Taare III 


Com;arison of Families of Mothers of Students in Ginling 
No. Children Children Total 

living deceased births 

All families 57 430 184 6.14 
Mother illiterate 7? i’. te 5.53 
Both parents literate 40 450 1.90 6.40 
Both parents non-Christian 20 3.95 1.65 5.60 
Both parents Christian 25 540 224 7.64 


Both parents literate and 
Christian 20 5.50 245 8.00 


Here we find that these families, the most progressive 
and the most Westernized to be found in China, save those 
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who have traveled abroad, show the remarkable average of 
4.30 living children and 6.14 total births. 

The effect of varying degrees of culture is now portrayed 
vividly when we analyze the group further. Practically 
all fathers of Ginling students are educated and, as might 
be expected, so are most of the mothers. However, when 
the families of the illiterate mothers are compared with 
those where both parents are literate we find that the illit- 
erate have only 3.82 living children as compared with 4.50 
for the literate, and only 5.53 births to 6.40 for the literate. 

What might be considered the most definite and pro- 
found evidence of Western cultural influence would be the 
acceptance of the Christian religion. This involves a com- 
plete rejection of ancestor worship and a radical departure 
from many of the ancient traditions and customs. When 
now we compare the families where both father and mother 
are non-Christian with those where both are Christian we 
find a Jifference that is even more marked. Non-Christian 
mothers averaged only 3.95 living children as compared 
with 5.40 of the Christian, and 5.60 births to 7.64 from 
Christian mothers. 

As a final consideration the most cultured division, from 
the Western standpoint, that could be selected from within 
the group of Ginling families, is marked off for comparison. 
This division is made up by including those where both 
parents are Christian and possessing some degree of edu- 
cation. With these, the cream of Chinese society, we find 
for each mother the remarkably high figure of 5.55 living 
children and an even 8.00 births. 

A criticism may be made that the number of individuals 
represented by the Ginling College study is too small to 
give the result much statistical value. Such an objection 
is quite legitimate in spite of the fact that Ginling students 
represent a very wide distribution, coming as they do from 
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nearly every province in China. The study was therefore 
continued and records were obtained from students in the 
Christian Girls’ Middle (High) School of Nanking, and 
from men students of seven different classes in the Univer- 
sity of Nanking. When the figures from the Christian 
Girls’ School and from the University are each analyzed 
separately they show at every step similar differences to 
those of Ginling College. 

Table IV gives a final summary of all these student 
groups combined and analyzed for comparison. An inspec- 
tion of the figures indicates that the results of the Ginling 
College study are corroborated in a striking manner. id 


Taste IV 


Comparison of Families of Mothers of Students in Ginling College, 
Nanking Christian Girls’ School, and the University of Nanking 

No. Children Children Total 

living deceased births 

All families 252 4.32 1.62 5.93 
Both parents illiterate 15 3.40 1.60 5.00 
Mother illiterate 116 4.19 1.57 5.76 
Both parents literate 112 4.63 1.64 6.27 
Both parents non-Christian 163 4.11 1.51 5.62 
Both parents Christian 63 522 1.83 7.05 


Both parent Christian and 
educated 46 548 187 7.35 


The question may now be asked, but what of the re- 
turned students who have studied in America and Europe? 
For these no statistics are available. Their number is of 
course negligible when we consider the proportion of them 
to the whole population of China. Many marry wives of 
the old-fashioned sort before going abroad. The others as 
a rule marry very soon after their return, and if those at 
the University of Nanking are typical, they do riot fall far 


yf 
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short of their fellow countrymen in the production of off- 
spring. Out of the small group of returned students on the 
staff are several newlyweds, one or two are unmarried, 
while two who are more mature have nine and eight chil- 
dren respectively. One young man still in his thirties has 
six, and one who had the unusual good fortune of marry- 
ing a returned student has four children after five years of 
married life. 

These large families of the Chinese professors, and fine 
brilliant children they are, too, are a constant reminder of 
the one wholesome feature of China’s population growth; 
that is, the favorable differential of superior as opposed to 
inferior survivors. 

The situation then is somewhat as follows. From the 
old Chinese culture, in which the religion of ancestor wor- 
ship plays a large part, there has grown up a system of 
customs creating an inordinate desire for sons. This re- 
sults in a birth rate which is one of the highest to be found 
in the world today. The impact of Western culture has 
not inhibited this group demand for rapid breeding but has 
ushered in the means of saving and prolonging life. The 
equilibrium which was in a way toward being established 
by the high death rate has been disturbed. Population 
growth, particularly among those most Westernized has 
been vigorously stimulated. 

It is interesting to note that this conclusion, which is 
contrary to popular opinion, but which is now demonstra- 
ble statistically, was predicted a number of years ago by 
Ross in his Changing Chinese. 

That the acceptance of Christianity increases rather than 
decreases productivity is not at all surprising when we re- 
call that, although it displaces ancestor worship com- 
pletely, there is nothing in the Christian religion per se 
which opposes the Chinese exaltation of the function of 
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childbearing. That phase of our Western culture is not 
imported with Christianity. On the other hand, the Chris- 
tian does not discard his girl babies. With a quickened 
conscience and deepened regard for human life he rears 
his children with more than. ordinary care. In time of 
need he takes advantage of Western medicine and hospi- 
tals. Moreover, the acceptance of the Christian faith is 
usually correlated with such advantages as good schools 
and opportunities for contacts which insure a certain in- 
come with a standard of living higher than the average. 
These factors working together make Christianity, in 
China, a potent influence for population increase. 

Another conclusion more general and fundamental is 
suggested by this study. It is that population growth is 
dependent to a very great measure upon culture and cul- 
tural changes. 

Most writers in the field of economics and sociology re- 
iterate as an axiomatic formula the “Law” of Malthus. 
And nearly all, from Malthus himself down to present-day 
students, introduce China as “Exhibit A,” proof positive 
that the interaction of the two factors, animal instinct and 
food supply, control the destiny of the human race. Most 
naive of them all is Pearl, who counts his Drosophila 
breeding in a jar of banana agar, plots his curve, and 
straightway predicts the population of the United States 
two hundred years hence. Such formulae are well and good 
for flies and even the higher members of the animal king- 
dom. But man differs from other animals in that he has 
created a culture, or rather a myriad of cultures, complex, 
and, with the rapid intercommunication of the present day, 
kaleidoscopic in their changes. Production and consump- 
tion of food are only two phases of these many-sided cul- 
tures. In some culture patterns those factors which favor 
or stimulate population growth are dominant, as in China. 
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In others the factors which inhibit increase prevail, as in 
France. In order, then, to predict the population increase 
or decrease of a given group, it is necessary to analyze and 
weigh, one against the other, the favoring and inhibiting 
factors, not only of the culture as it exists, but throughout 
all the probable changes of the future. 





OCCUPATIONAL DISTANCE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


OccuPATIONAL DISTANCE is the degree of sympathetic 
understanding existing between the members of any two 
occupations. It is a particular form of group distance. 
It may be viewed first in its vertical phases, because in 
ordinary social life, occupations are grouped on different 
levels, ranging from the professions and business to the 
unskilled activities, and then to the outlawed “occupa- 
tions.” According to prevailing social standards, persons 
in different occupations are accorded different prestiges. 
Hence, these prestige differences account for vertical occu- 
pational distances. 

Some occupations are generally rated high and others 
low, but there are others which are rated high by many 
people and low by others. These occupations have or do 
not have prestige according to the standards of those who 
do the rating, hence, the distance between these and other 
occupations may vary greatly. 

In pathfinder studies based on an occupational test (see 
Chart I), which is a modification of the racial distance 
test,’ the frequencies concerning some occupations are uni- 
form. That is, nearly all the persons giving their reactions 
to physicians, for example, react affirmatively to the first 
five items in the test, which indicates that a fairly uniform 
status, high in this case, is accorded the medical profession. 


oe Social Distances,” E. S. Bogardus, Jour. or Appiiep Socioxocy, 
1. 
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2, What occupational groups do you have a distinctly more favorable opinion of than 
you had five or ten years ago? . 

3. What occupational groups do you heve a distinctly less. favorable opinion of than 
you had five or ten years ago? 











Cuarr I 


The frequencies concerning “dope sellers” are almost uni- 
formly negative in the first five particulars; they are ac- 
corded what might be called a minus status by people gen- 
erally.* Turning to the reactions concerning motion picture 
actors and actresses, we find a wide range in the fre- 


2 Of course, if the test were given to dope sellers anonymously, the occupation 
would likely be given prestige. 
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quencies. Many persons vote negatively to the first five 
items in Chart I; and many others affirmatively. The 
status of the occupation, generally speaking, is not fixed. 

In a recent study of the occupational distance reactions 
of 861 college students* it was found that persons prepar- 
ing for teaching and for the ministry reacted against mo- 
tion picture actors, vaudeville actors, and jazz musicians, 
on the ground that these occupations are socially detri- 
mental. Students in commerce and dentistry, for example, 
reacted favorably, because as they said, the occupations in 
question “add zest to life.” Vertical distances between oc- 
cupations, therefore, are related closely to the prestige and 
status which each occupation enjoys, among the persons 
who are expressing distance reactions. 

Occupational mobility is another factor in occupational 
distance. By occupational mobility is meant the tendency 
of some occupations to move up or down the vertical scale 
of social prestige. Aviation, for instance, is becoming 
more popular. It is “going up” the prestige scale. The 
ministry, on the other hand, seems to be declining in gen- 
eral social status. Bishops are “going down,” judging by 
comments in religious journals and even from reports from 
bishops themselves. These facts mean that distances are 
changing between the migratory occupations and all the 
more immobile occupations. Stationary occupational dis- 
tances are based on immobility of occupations. 


1. My attitude towards aviation as an occupation is considerably 
different now than it was ten or perhaps fifteen years ago. My ideas 
then were largely based upon my observation of the mail aviators 
with whom I came in contact. At this time I visited quite often an 
aunt, who lived at a hotel in a small town where there was a govern- 
ment air mail station. Though my attitude was one of great admira- 


3Made by Miss Forrest Wilkinson, A.B. (Chicago), A.M.(Southern Cali- 
fornia). The results are to be published in Socio.ocy anp Sociat Researcu. 
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tion for their courage and daring, the aviators themaelves seemed 
to be in a class by themselves. I did not think of them as being 
much like the other young men with whom I came in contact. 

The close of the war brought a change in my ideas. In the first 
place, so many young men whom I had known intimately had gone 
into aviation during the war. The war enthusiasm naturally gave 
them a very exalted place in my estimation, and this attitude was 
naturally carried by men into peace time also, especially when some 
of them were interested enough to remain in the service after the war. 

Then quite recently has come the general enthusiasm over Colonel 
Lindbergh’s achievement, and I confess that I have shared quite ve- 
hemently in that. Add to this the fact that a close friend is con- 
templating aviation as an occupation, and one can imagine how dif- 
ferent is my attitude now. I still think of the occupation as one re- 
quiring great courage and daring, and those in it worthy of a consid- 
erable amount of hero-worship. But instead of a casual adventure, 
the occupation now seems to me as important and necessary as most 
of our modern occupations.* 


It would seem that distances between the migrating oc- 
cupations and all the more stable occupations are chang- 
ing. Occupational distances involve occupational status. 

Vertical occupational distance is complicated by occu- 
pational-centrism. Irrespective of general social rating, 
each occupational group gives itself a superior rating. A 
motion picture actor feels that his occupation is superior 
to the ministry ; and a minister, that his occupation is the 
higher. Even a professional burglar may feel that his oc- 
cupation is superior to that of motion picture acting or the 
ministry. Thus, occupational-centrism is a factor in creat- 
ing the social distance differential. This differential is the 
difference in the degree to witich two persons sympathetic- 
ally understand each other’ It applies also to two groups, 
and to two occupations. 


4 Social Distance Documents, Series O, University of Southern California. 


5 See article published in Soctotocy anp Sociat Researcu by Ernest H. Shideler 
under the title of “The Social Distence Margin,” Jan.-Feb., 1928. Also see the 
article in the current issue of Sociotocy anp Sociat Researcu by Willard J. Poole, 
Jr., entitled, “The Social Distance Margin Reviewed.” 
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Occupational distance often has a horizontal dimension. 
Occupations that have the same social status and hence no 
vertical distance between them may still be characterized 
by horizontal distance competition: differences in the con- 
tent of training, cultural make-up, functional activity 
keep horizontally distant from one another. These factors, 
for instance, account for the horizontal distance that exists 
between doctors and lawyers. Although both represent 
learned professions, both belong to the same economic 
class, both accept fees, both have the same social prestige, 
both have “cases,” both have professional codes, both frown 
on advertising, both maintain gravity of demeanor,’ 
there is a horizontal chasm between them. They are com- 
petitors for prestige, they have had different training back- 
grounds, they have different skills, bodies of knowledge, 
and daily activities. The doctor is quiet; the lawyer, talk- 
ative. One is a poor business man; the other is experi- 
enced in business. The lawyer has the “best of it” in his 
public contacts, but the doctor breaks his silence and calls 
the lawyer a “windjammer” and a “grandstander.” 

Occupational distance, both vertical and horizontal, is 
partly explained by culture differences. A profession and 
an unskilled occupation are especially different in prepar- 
atory training requirements, in educational standards, in 
vocabulary, and in mental vision. The occupations can 
be arranged on a scale of increasing complexity of culture 
traits. Occupational distance varies directly with the com- 
plexity of the culture traits of the respective occupations. 
The more complex the culture traits of an occupation the 
greater the vertical distance between itself and the occu- 
pations with less complex cultures. 


6 See unpublished manuscript on “Social Distance between Doctors and Lawyers,” 
by Arthur W. Briggs, University of Southern California. A portion of this study 
will be published soon in Socrotocy anp Soctat Researcu. 
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2. I have learned to dislike the occupation of “day laboring” more 
thaa ever. When I pass the hundreds of foreigners daily doing all 
kinds of menial tasks, I give thanks that I am able to get an educa- 
tion and am able to improve my status in society. Of course, I have 
sympathy for them, but it seems to me, that the modern youth, with 
all the opportunities for an education, would not have to pursue the 
slavish occupations long.” 


3. I do not consider myself supersensitive, hypercritical, or “nice,” 
but the extremely vulgar, low, mucky conversation and stories that 
are told (in a barber shop) are disgusting and revolting to one whose 
nature is in the least refined. As is the case with all occupations or 
professions there are many exceptions to the rule and many persons 
who are worthy of respect are to be found among barbers, but in 
this case they are much in the minority. It is true that some blame 
for the type of conversation and conduct in the barber shops is not 
attributable to the barbers themselves. If they think they are trying 
to please their customers, however, I fear they have some mistakea 
concepts for I cannot believe there are many who really want to hear 
that sort of thing. If the barber’s mind is so like a sewer, he should 
not open it up to the view of the public in the way we all reveal what 
is apparently our mind, through our words. Some, no doubt, tolerate 
or encourage such talk in their shop because of mistaken reflections 
which they seem to catch from the group.® 


Occupational distance partially depends on the differ- 
ences in functional activity of the respective occupations. 
The dentist, for example, is engaged in a more individual- 
istic occupation than is the minister. He is dealing with 
individual welfare chiefly, and only indirectly with public 
affairs. The minister has a larger percentage of public 
welfare contacts daily. Each develops a unique set of 
occupational attitudes and values. Occupational distance 
varies according to the differences between the sets of oc- 
cupational attitudes of the given occupations.® 


7 Social Distance Documents, Series O, ibid. 
8 [bid. 


9 Cf. “Personality and Occupational Attitudes,” E. S. Bogardus, Sociotocy AND 
SoctaL Researcu, Sept.-Oct., 1927, pp. 73-79. 
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Intra-occupational distance is often very important. 
Between the sub-occupational groups, which exist in most 
occupations, occupational distances are found. In social 
work occupational distance exists, for instance, between 
executives and case workers, and in teaching, between prin- 
cipals and teachers. In business and manufacturing the 
occupational distance that is found between subgroups, 
such as the stockholders, chief executives, foremen, clerical 
workers, skilled tradesmen, and the unskilled workers, is 
often greater than that between occupations themselves. 
The occupational distance between lawyers and lawyers 
who have become judges is often greater than the distance 
between lawyers and doctors. 

The factors involved in intra-occupational distance are 
similar to those in occupational distance. The situation is 
one of group distance. Vertical distanc€ predominates 
over horizontal. The differences in social status between 
the subgroups, differences in income, and economic status, 
training and culture differences, differences in functional 
activities and occupational attitudes and values are the 
major elements. In this field personal mobility takes the 
place of occupational mobility. Persons in the lower sub- 
groups may move up the subgroup scale. Occupational- 
centrism appears in the form of subgroup-centrism among 
the highest subgroups, and diminishes in strength down 
the scale. The higher executives, for instance, in a given 
corporation are more jealous of their status than are the 
unskilled employees in the same corporation. 

The distance between an employer and his secretary, or 
office force has many interesting variations. Although 
considerable intimacy may exist, the social distance may 
be great. 


4. One morning I came in at 8:10. “Is this 8:00 o’clock?” my 
employer growled. “I was here until 5:30 last evening,” I reminded 
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him. He had asked me to stay. That made no difference. Neither 
did the distance that I came, nor the trouble that I had had with 
the street cars. I decided to quit. When Monday morning came, 
the boss asked me if I would not stay. “No,” I replied. “Oh, see 
here,” he said, “I know your faults.” But I had no other job in 
view, so I stayed. The same thing has happened two or three 
times.*° 


The larger the office force the greater the distance that 
may exist between the employer and the office group. A 
somewhat extreme case may be cited. 


5. Oh, no, our boss never says good morning. It all depends on 
the boss whether he pays any attention to you or not. In the next 
office to ours the boss always smiles and says good morning. But 
then, of course, the offices are so large and there are so many em- 
ployees. We are busy every minute so that there is not time for 
anyone to think of anyone else. There are two long rows on each 
side of the big room; you hardly know who is next to you. The 
employer does not know anything about us. Last week one of the 
employees who had worked here twenty years died; no one went to 
the funeral and only two or three knew anything about it. She just 
dropped out, that’s all. 

No, we never see our employer except at the office. We don’t 
know anything about his personal life and he knows nothing about 
ours. He does not even know our names. There are too many of 
us, he could not know us, there is not time. The employer would 
never think of helping us financially or otherwise. We should not 
think of appealing to him." 


On the other hand, excess intimacy may develop be- 
tween an employer and his secretary. If the employer is 
married, then a unique three-cornered distance situation 
may develop. These situations furnish interesting mate- 
rials fcr the study of the relation of intimacy to social dis- 


10 Studies by Julia N. Pickett, San Diego, Calif. 
11 [bid. 
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tance. Further analyses are needed, but the hypothesis 
may be advanced that there is no reliable correlation 
between intimacy and social distance. Extreme personal 
knowledge and frequent contacts, like ignorance and no 
contacts, are the origins of social distance. Further ex- 
plorations in the field of occupational relationships may 
be expected to throw new light on the nature of social dis- 
tance of both the group and personal types. 








Book Notes 


PRIMITIVE MAN: His Essential Quest. By Jonn Murrny. Ox- 
ford University Press, London, 1927, pp. xi+-341. 

The author presents in this book a monograph in the true sense 
of the word, for it is a single writing in which he sticks closely to his 
theme on every page from cover to cover. That aim seems to be to 
explain the origin, nature, and development of religion, as the highest 
form of the endeavor of all life “to organize experience into some form 
or other of coherent totality.” (p. 24) He sees in it the expression, 
in the living world, of the Spencerian formula of universal evolution, 
which proceeds, by a series of integrations and differentiations, from 
incoherent homogeneity to coherent heterogeneity. 

The author adopts not only Spencer’s evolutionary philosophy, 
but proceeds under the Darwinian conceptions of natural selection, 
gradual transformation, and unilinear development without unbridged 
breaks or gaps. He bases his genetic psychology on anthropological 
evidences concerning the brain development of Pithecanthropus erec- 
tus, Neanderthal, and other primitive races, and takes the individual 
mentality as the basic unit. 

This leads him to take sharp issue with the notions of “collective 
representation,” “mystic perception,” and “participation,” so com- 
pletely elaborated by Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl in their celebrated 
sociological explanations of primitive mentality and religion. Dr. 
Murphy’s chapters criticizing the French school are among the most 
valuable in his excellent volume. (Chs. 1X and X, pp. 88-114) His 
own definition of “primitive man” is given at the outset, and, without 
necessarily being accepted as a whole, seems worth quoting here: 


Our conclusion is, then, that there is a primitive type of train, such 
as that of paleolithic Neanderthal man or that of the existing Austral- 
ian aborigine, and that there is a primitive type of mind, such as 
those are in which imagination is active, the brain-centers for it being 
well developed, while, owing to lack of pre-frontal development of 
the cortex, there is a deficiency in reason, co-ordination and control. 
Those beliefs and customs of savage man are “primitive” which are 
the product of that primitive type of mind, or of non-primitive mind 
which from some cause or other keeps the co-ordinative, reasoning, 
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controlling power in abeyance. That man is “primitive,” whether 
he is a Vedda of Ceylon or a European peasant, whose ideas and 
practices are of that character. (p. 10) 


By positing a universal psycho-physical basis common to all men 
at a certain stage of human evolution Dr. Murphy lays the ground 
for some interesting remarks by Dr. Marett, who writes the Intro- 
duction. In Marett’s opinion Dr. Murphy has gone beyond the now 
popular diffusionist school who account for culture spread through 
borrowing. Since that principle cannot explain the origins of culture 
in the first place, “the last word about culture,” says Marett, “must 
always lie with the psychologist, because in its ultimate analysis cul- 
ture is not an impression received from the environment by human 
nature, but rather the expression of human nature projected into 
surrounding things. Of culture in this sense the other animals have 
little or none. . . . As I read Dr. Murphy’s essay, he is insisting all 
the time on just this cardinal point. We acquire culture, on his 
showing, because our minds have a craving for wholeness. . . . Man, 
in a word, is a universe-builder by right of his spiritual constitution.” 
(p. viii) 

Dr. Murphy, in the book under review, traces the steps in this 
universe-building process, from sensation and perception, through 
instinct and imagination, to conceptional thinking and the life of 
reason. In the process he treats of the objective social aspects, such 
as custom, totem and taboo, the “image-concept of mana,” magic, 
and religion. “The volume ends with two fine chapters entitled re- 
spectively, “The Higher Unifications:Individuality, Society, Relig- 
ion,” and “Unification and Happiness.” The author is frankly re- 
ligious and profoundly scholarly. While recognizing the unifying 
power and permanent necessity of religion in the generic sense, he 
finely says: “In its two forms in the Christian system, the kingdom 
of Heaven in the soul and the kingdom of Heaven as a Society; 
there is in each a particular form of unity, which bears with it, like 
a rose its fragrance, happiness.” (p. 316) 

Dr. Murphy seems more committed to the Darwinian notion of 
ape-descent and gradual transformism than the latest conclusions of 
some eminent authorities, such as Osborn, would require, and he 
consequently sticks more closely to supposed brain structure, as the 
key to cultural development, than seems necessary. However that 
may be, the book seems both scientifically and philosophically liberal, 
and is worthy of the careful study of the student of religion. 

C. M. C. 
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PARENTS ON PROBATION. By Miriam Van Waters, Ph. D. 
New Republic, Inc., New York, 1927, pp. ix4-316. 

This book is one of the series of The New Republic’s Dollar Books, 
in which Dr. Van Waters’ former book, Youth in Conflict, appeared. 
It is written in Dr. Van Waters’ usual vivid style. The point of 
view the author states is “not science but life as seen from a Juvenile 
Court” which presents “situations typical of all families.” The fam- 
ily in spite of a “changed réle” alone “can give the child security and 
love.” The modern goals of family life as set forth by Dr. Van 
Waters are largely the traditional goals—“trustworthiness, courtesy, 
loyalty, the creative spirit, capacity for new experiences, freedom 
from bondage to dogma, a desire to put truth in the first place.” 

The importance and social significance of parent-child relation- 
ships are discussed under chapters devoted to “Problems Peculiar 
to Parents,” “Nineteen Ways of Being a Bad Parent,” “Who Is the 
Legal Owner of this Child?” and “I Would Rather Die than Go 
Home.” The new movement in parental education and its hopeful 
results are cited, but the author points out that “the relationship of 
parent and child requires perpetual adjustment.” Underlying all 
efforts there must remain the “continued faith in the integrity of 
human life.” 

This book contains an annotated book list suggested “as an intro- 
duction to the general theme of parental education.” B.A. McC. 


THAT MEXICAN. By Rosert N. McLean. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1928, pp. 184. 

Dr. McLean’s credentials for writing this book are that for thirteen 
years he has earned his bread “through daily fellowship with him 
(the Mexican) in a common task” in the Southwest. “I have worked 
with him and played with him; I have laughed with him and quar- 
reled with him. . . . And so I have written a book about him that 
my countrymen may know him better.” With literary skill, the 
author weaves his descriptions and analyses around a representative 
Mexican, Juan Garcia. The Mexican’s “first mortal sin is his com- 
plete addiction to the lottery,” and hence his faith in “mafiana.” 
“He works best in tandem, not in team.” Although the religious 
disturbances in Mexico have been serious, the Mexican still hears 
“the church bells ringing in his heart.” Just now there is a revolt 
against everything foreign in Mexico, and “Mexicans are protesting 
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against foreign religions, whether they be directed from Rome, or 
from Fifth Avenue in New York.” 

Today in the Southwest, there are fifty times as many Mexicans 
as there were in the days when this region belonged to Mexico. 
The Mexican laborer is economically important to American agri- 
culture and certain forms of industry, but the migratory type of 
labor to which he is subjected is disastrous to him. “It is a type of 
employment which has in itself shackles and bonds” almost as vicious 
as those of the debt system on his native hacienda. He has become 
“the Atlas who holds upon his broad shoulders” at least the agricul- 
tural Southwest; “he is a pawn upon our industrial chess board.” 
But how “cheap” is his labor, when between seasons he must be fed 
out of the public purse? Iudustry must budget its labor needs and 
find a substitute for the migratory labor system. Throughout his 
book, Dr. McLean gives a sympathetic and understanding picture 
of the Mexican’s experiences, of his attitudes and values, and of his 


bewildered entanglement in Anglo-Saxon and American industry. 
E. S. B. 


THE BUILDING OF CULTURES. By Rotanp B. Drxon. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928, pp. x-+-312. 

The concept of culture continues to grow in scientific meaning 
and importance. Dr. Dixon has added dignity to this signficant and 
basic concept in sociologic thought. He divides the culture of any 
people into three main categories: physical, social, and religious. 
The first is material as distinguished from the second and third, 
which are non-material. Three primary factors in the origin and 
growth of human culture are noted: environment, diffusion, and 
nationality or race. The environmental factor is fourfold: climate, 
topography, raw materials, and geographic position. Diffusion is 
considered the chief factor in culture development, “but occasional 
independent invention cannot, in face of the evidence, be denied.” 

In the last chapter the author comes to his main theme, namely, 
the building of cultures. Here he shifts his attention to cultures as 
organic wholes, moving out first from a primitive beginning, “over 
a world empty of human culture”; and now, from Euro-American 
centers over a world “filled with a multitude of varied cultures.” 
Not as culture-traits, but as “one basic culture” is this Euro-Ameri- 
can civilization making headway. We do not live in a one-dimen- 
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sional world as the extreme diffusionists would have us believe; 
we do not live on a two-dimensional surface “of contrasted habitats” 
as the statements of environmentalists would imply; but in a three- 
dimensional world, in a solid structure, whose base is in environ- 
mental varieties, whose length is “the sum of all diffusion throughout 
the whole of human history,” and whose height is varied and meas- 
ured by an elusive compound of intelligence, temperament, and 
genius. The author’s thought begins in minutiae and ends in broad 
sweeps that encompass human history. Both the details and the 
vistas of culture history are made realistic and fasciaating. The 
style is smooth, the arguments logical, and the interpretations bear 
the marks of scientific sanity. E. S. B. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY. By Wittystine Goop- 
seLL. Century Publishing Company, New York, 1928, pp. 
x+474. 

This book belongs to the Century Social Science Series. It will 
serve as an excellent textbook in college courses dealing with the 
family, and will doubtless supersede Miss Goodsell’s former book, 
The Famly as a Social and Educational Institution. 

The present volume is divided into four parts. The first is “The 
Historical Introduction” and is a brief résumé of the history of the 
family as a social institution from the primitive forms to the modern 
in England and America. The second part deals with concrete “So- 
cial Conditions Reacting on the Family,” such as instability, indus- 
trialism, immigration, public aid to workers and dependent children, 
prostitution and illegitimacy. Part three, “Individualism and the 
Family,” discusses the woman movement, birth control, divorce, and 
various theories of marriage. The concluding section is given over 
to “The Child and the Family of the Future,” including “The Re- 
naissance of Family Education.” In this section the present move- 
ment for parental education is cited and attention called to the con- 
tributions of mental hygiene and psychiatry to an understanding of 
family situations. B. A. McC. 


THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC WELFARE. By Rosert W. Ke so. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1928, pp. xii+428. 

The author has presented a much needed introductory treatment 

of the entire range of governmental activity in the field of social wel- 

fare. The necessary emphasis is placed upon the philosophy and the 
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history of governmental welfare enterprises and a well-rounded dis- 
cussion of their present status. While the viewpoint is that of a 
practical, experienced social worker, the volume is admirably adapted 
for classroom use, particularly in the professional schools, as the basis 
for a survey course. E.F.Y. 


THE OPIUM PROBLEM. By Cuarzes E. Terry and Mitprep Pe.tevs. The 
Committee on Drug Addictions in collaboration with the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, Inc., New York, 1928, pp. xvi+1042. At last a serious social prob- 
lem has received a scholarly and scientific treatment. The introductory chap- 
ters give a survey of opium studies, of the development of the opium problem, 
of the history of the disease in particular cases, and of the general nature of 
the disease. Two long chapters follow on the pathology of the disease, includin 
the somatic and psychic changes as well as the tolerance, a 
withdrawal phases. A discussion on symptomatology is followed by a classifi- 
cation of the users of opium and by methods of treatment. The four con- 
cluding chapters are devoted to control—international, national, state, and 
municipal. Each chapter is full of facts, while the style is technical. The result 
is almost an encyclopedia. 


HANDBOOK OF RURAL SOCIAL RESOURCES, 1928. Edited by Benson Y. 
Landis. The University of Chicago Press, 1928, pp. 226. Fifteen experts have 
contributed to Part I of this useful handbook, and dealt with such subject as: 
farmers’ standards of living, development of rural art, rural social work, rural 
church work, rural recreations, farm women’s organizations, co-operative mar- 
keting. Thirty-two agencies furnished the information in Part II, giving the 
programs and activities of the national agencies who are members of the Na- 
tional Council of Agencies Engaged in Rural Social Work. The ensemble is - 


a valuable array of concrete data. 


HOW TO STUDY THE CITY CHURCH. By H. Paut Dovectass. Doubleday,; 
Doran & Co., 1928, New York, pp. xvi+215. Based on the many church sur- 
veys that have been made under the auspices of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, this handy volume is replete with concrete and practical 
helps for studying a given church or a given phase of that church’s work, or 
for studying “the collective institutional life of some group of churches.” Best 
of its kind, it may well be supplemented by techniques for surveying the actual 
religious attitudes and values, together with the changes occurring in these, of 
the members of a church or of a community. 


LABOR PROTECTION IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By Georce M. Paice. Inter- 
national Publishers, New York, 1928, pp. 128. The writer, who is a physician 
and a careful student of, and well-known authority on, factory problems, has 
produced a succinct statement of laboring conditions in Russia under the Soviet 
régimé. Employers of labor in the United States as well as labor leaders and 
students of labor problems will find a descriptive and factual survey of special 
value in this book. Special attention is given to the social insurance situation. 


HOW TO DO RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. By Carrer V. Goop. Warwick & 
York, 1928, pp. 298. In this handbook for the graduate student, research 
worker, and public school investigator, Professor Good treats such topics as 
technical vocabulary, selecting and defining a problem, techniques of gathering 
— analysis and interpretation, reporting findings, and training research 
students. 
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CROSSROADS IN THE MIND OF MAN. By Truman L. Kerrey. Stanford 
University Press, 1928, pp. vii+236. Deals with a technique “for testing the 
agreement of any postulation of independent mental traits with observed facts.” 
Exceedingly valuable . the sociologist who is making personality studies, and 
wrought out in terms of Dr. Kelley’s superior statistical skill. 


HOUDINI. By Haroup Ketiocx. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1928, pp. 
viii+-384. In this life story based ‘in part upon diary records, i 
materials may be found for sociological 
not only by a remarkable dexterity in performing tricks 
remarkable degree of personal courage and sheer grit. 


HEALTH AND WEALTH: A Survey of the Economics of World Health. By 
Louis J. Dusum, Ph. D. Harper & Brethers, New York and London, 1928, 
pp. xiv-++-361. A compilation of fifteen addresses ane a wide range of 
subjects including cost of medical service, old age, birth control, prohibition, 
extension of human life, etc. 


HEREDITY AND CHILD CULTURE. By Henry D. Cuarm. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York, 1928, pp. xv+278. In this new edition of a well-known 
study of the child by a competent physician, the author has introduced new 
materials and definitely increased the value of his treatise, both to parents and 
to the general public. 


A SCHEME OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR YOUNG INDIA. By 
Benorxumar Sarxer. Oriental Library, Calcutta, pp. 42. Gives a plan for 
meeting the widespread poverty conditions in India through such factors as 
the development of new industries, and the importation of foreign capital. 


THE POLITICS OF BOUNDARIES AND TENDENCIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. By Benorxumar Sarxer. Raychowdbury & Co., Calcutta, 
1926, pp. 322. Attempts to isolate the political background of certain eco- 
nomic changes going on in Europe and Asia. 


URBAN-RURAL RELATIONS. By Cart C. Taytor and N. T. Frame. Kiwanis 
International, Chicago, 1928, pp. 246. Well-chosen source materials covering 
many ‘mportant phases of a highly significant subject, with brief editorial notes. 
Usefu! for study-classes. 


POWER CONTROL. By H. S. Ravsnensusn and H. W. Lamter. The New 
Republic, Inc., New York, pp. 298. Deals with the question: Who shall con- 
trol electrical power in the United States? and argues for municipal and govern- 
mental control. 


GREETINGS TO YOUNG INDIA. By Benorxumar Sarxer. Raychowdbury 
& Co., Calcutta, 1927, pp. 160. Contains many interesting sugestions regard- 
ing the social and cultural reconstruction of India. 


GROWING UP. By Kart ve Scuwernrtz. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1928, 
PP. 111. A splendid account for children of how they become alive, are born, 
and grow up. 





Periodical Notes 


Manipulating Public Opinion: the Why and the How. Narrowly 
defined, public opinion is the thought of a society at a given time, 
while in its broader conception “it is the power of the group to sway 
the larger public in its attitude.” If one would change public opinion, 
it is necessary to understand human motives, know what special 
interests are represented by a given population, and to realize the 
function and the limitations of the physical organs of approach. 
Edward L. Bernays, American Journal of Sociology, May, 1928, pp. 
958-971. 


Usefulness of the Volunteer in Social Work. One of the matters 
of first importance in the duties and function of the volunteer is the 
interpretation of the policies and standards of the organizations 
which he helps to administer. The volunteer should be the contact 
between the public and the staff, and should aid materially in edu- 
cating the public to the value of maintaining and raising the stand- 
ards and promoting a better and more uniform understanding of the 


purpose of social work in our communities. Edwin S. Burdell, The 
Family, July, 1928, pp. 144-150. 


The Logic of Sociology. Sociology is in the stage of the estab- 
lishment of general principles. There are divergent ways of securing 
order in the data of science, such as the historical approach, the ap- 
proach of natural history, by the application of abstractions, or by 
complete abstraction (logic). Evolutionary sciences combine the 
historical approach with the application of abstractions. Normative 
sciences study intentional activities. “Sociology may approach its 
subject matter from both the abstract, contemplative, law-formulat- 
ing, and normative points of view. In the one case the aim is to 
discover sociological principles or laws: in the other, to utilize these 
laws toward the end of control and welfare.” W. M. Kozlowski, 
American Journal of Sociology, May, 1928, pp. 912-921. 
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Geography as a Social Science. “In its present state geography 
may be defined as the science which studies the reciprocal relations 
between man and his environment.” Darwin, by showing that there 
is a delicately adjusted balance between organic life and its surround- 
ings, gave impetus to the study of interrelationships and thus did an 
enormous service to geography. 

Two main divisions of geography are physical geography, treating 
various factors of the environment, and social geography which con- 
siders “the same geographic relationship but from the opposite point 
of view—namely, that of man, his distribution, his social activities, 
and his cultural accomplishments.” C. C. Huntington, Social Science, 
July, 1928, pp. 262-265. 


The Attitudes of the Patient toward his Diseases. The analysis 
set forth in this article is based on the study of attitudes of patients 
when received at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota. Table 3 
thereof is entitled: Classification of Attitudes, Psychological and So- 
ciological, and lists the following: (1) intellect predominating: rea- 
sonable, submissive, skeptical, and negativistic; (2) intellect and 
emotion: optimistic, discouraged, depressed, pessimistic; (3) emotion 


prejominating: hopeful, apprehensive, worried, and hopeless; also 
vaunting, apologetic, crestfallen, and ashamed; (4) emotion and vo- 
lition: complacent, indifferent, bitter, and rebellious; (5) volition 
predominating: courageous, cautious, timid, and frightened. Isobel 
Gibson, Hospital Social Service, July, 1928, pp. 49-55. 


The Schools of Social Work of the United States and Canada: 
Some Recent Findings. At present there are thirty-nine schools 
listed in the United States and Canada as institutions giving training 
for social work. A study of these schools discloses a wide divergence 
in type, methods, and standards. Thirty-two are integral parts of 
colleges and universities. Advantages of such a relationship are (a) 
overhead is reduced, (b) teaching problem is simplified, (c) better 
balance between theory and practice is provided, (d) standards of 
professional instruction are elevated, (e) prestige of larger institution 
is given to school of social work. Interesting tendencies are, the 
increasing emphasis on both theory and practice, the raising of stand- 
ards for admission, the recognition of and emphasis upon case work 
as a central element in all social work. Earle Edward Eubank. Social 
Service Review, June, 1928, pp. 263-273. 
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The Delinquent Child and the Delinquent Community. “Society 
sets the stage for juvenile delinquency. It creates codes for adult 
living and seeks to establish conformity therewith by immature and 
developing individuals. Society seeks adult responses from youth.” 
“In so far as a youth is a member of society and is expected to con- 
form to social regulations, society is responsible for his existence and 
his activities.” “A large proportion of juvenile delinquencies is pre- 
ventable. Much of it arises . . . from society’s own sins of omission 
and commission.” “Society is not intelligently functioning when it 
is satisfied to ask what has been done.” Dr. Ira S. Wile, Hospital 
Social Service, July, 1928, pp. 41-48. 


The Scientific versus the Superficial Attitude toward the Offender. 
“We now punish for the result. We treat the symptom rather than 
the cause.” According to the superficial attitude, “criminals are the 
individuals toward whom one feels righteous indignation for their 
crimes because they ought to know better, should not have committed 
those crimes, are responsibie as far as can be ascertained, and ought 
to be punished.” The scientific attitude attempts physical rehabili- 
tation of the offender by medical care, exercise, etc., and gives school- 


ing and guidance in self-government and self-education; it provides 
trained probation officers, psychiatrists, and other experts, and oper- 
ates under indeterminate sentences, etc. Clara Michal, Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1928, pp. 49-64. 


Psychiatry and the Courts in Massachusetts. The article criticizes 
adversely the recent California law wuich requires the defense of 
insanity to be interposed before trial. “It is sincerely hoped that 
California will see the wisdom eventually of returning to her former 
practice which was . . . much fairer to the accused.” A model law 
to cure the abuse aimed at is that of Massachusetts, passed in 1921, 
which “provides that certain classes of felons shall be examined be- 
fore‘trial by psychiatrists appointed by the Department of Mental 
Diseases.” “The examiners are impartial, being retained by neither 
the district attorney, by the defense, nor by the court.” “One result 
of this law has been that duels between experts on opposing sides 
have been almost entirely eliminated in criminal cases.” Winfred 
Overholser, M.D., Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 
1928, pp. 75-83. 





Social Research Notes 


Tue Socrorocy or Art furnished the topic for a paper read by 
Professor Melvin Vincent at a recent meeting of the Southern 
California chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta. Art may serve as a direc- 
tor of the emotions by affording appropriate stimuli for the release 
of behavior mechanisms and by releasing energy for the purpose of 
socially desirable ends. It may serve as enlightenment, by affording 
persons culture contacts previously unknown to them. It may social- 
ize, by bringing socially distant persons into contact, and by speaking 
to them in universal terms. 


Tue Sociat Vatues or THE Society or Frrenps was the subject 
of a social research report given by David E. Henley at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in May. The thesis of this discussion 
arose from the nature of the religious group with which it deals. The 
distinguishing characteristics of the “Friends” through the changes 
of the years, have been mainly social and moral. The speaker indi- 
cated the social and historical nature of the origin of the distinguish- 
ing values, and upheld the thesis that the central value in the group 
is the “inner light of God” within every man which will give guid- 
ance and wisdom. Out of this devolops a new attitude toward his 
fellows, of respect, worth, and kinship, giving rise in turn to the 
dominant social values that have arisen in the group when confront- 
ing moral issues, such as slavery, oppression of the poor, the insane, 
war, industrial injustice. This sense of kinship established that like- 
ness of original nature where imagination could produce sympathy, 
in the accurate sense of that word, and this in turn produced that 
great value—fair play. From this basis arose the various special 
values as historical circumstances varied. 


Tue Jury meeting of Alpha Kappa Delta chapter of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California was held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Clarence M. Case. Professor Melvin J. Vincent, president, presided. 
Forty people were present. 

Dr. Earle Edward Eubank, professor of sociology and head of the 
Department of Sociology, University of Cincinnati, and Dr. Hornell 
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Hart, associate professor of social economy, Bryn Mawr College, 
both visiting professors at the University of Southern California 
during the summer session, were the principal speakers. 

“The Concepts of Sociology,” which is the title of his forthcoming 
book, furnished the subject for Dr. Eubank’s address. The discus- 
sion pertained mainly to the problem of assembling and classifying 
the concepts which constitute the vocabulary of sociology. The list 
of concepts has been arrived at by going through the generally rec- 
ognized literature of sociological theory, and collecting their charac- 
teristic terms. An array of diverse concepts has emerged in the 
course of analyzing the forms and activities of the associational life 
of mankind. There is, however, a fundamental unity of thought in 
spite of the differing terminology and varying degrees of emphasis. 
When examined, the main sociological concepts are found to pertain 
mainly to: (1) Societary Composition, which is made up of “single 
human beings,” either individually or as grouped into “human collec- 
tivities”; (2) Societary Causation, which includes societary “energy” 
(social force) and societary “control”; (3) Societary Change, ex- 
pressed in terms of “process” and “relationship”; and (4) Societary 
Products, as found in human “culture.” 

Dr. Hart focused attention on certain phases of the problem dealt 
with in his recent book on The Science of Social Relations. He re- 
iterated his contention that useful sociological concepts cannot be 
built up apart from systematic observation and experimentation in 
actual problems with which we deal in effecting adjustments of rela- 
tionships in daily life. By social relations we mean the relations 
between personalities, whether singly or in groups. When our per- 
sonality is stimulated it develops energy, which finds its expression 
in emotional and motor activity. Emotional energy (fear, love, hate, 
rage, elation, mirth, despair, enthusiasm) is generated when, and 
only when, the expanded personality is wrought up (disturbed or 
stimulated). How action-patterns may be built up to control the 
color and direction of these emotional reactions, and how they may 
be fitted together creatively instead of destroying each other in social 
conflict, are central problems in a science of social relations. “The 
goal of social endeavor is the release, stimulation, facilitation, and 
integration of the purpose and possibilities of all personalities.” 
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Tue Susyect of the Social Research Report given at the University 
of Southern California on August 8 by Professor Melvin J. Vincent 
was: “A Study of Accommodation as a Conscious Social Process Re- 
flected in Employer and Employee Relationships with Particular 
Reference to the Situation in Los Angeles.” A digest of the Report 
follows: 


The hypothesis is advanced that accommodation is a social process 
for mitigating the sense of difference, and consequent conflict, which 
exists between those who own and those who work for the owners. 
Preliminary studies were made, (1) of the treatment of the concept 
by a selected group of recognized sociologists, and (2) of caste and 
slavery as social systems. 

Accommodation is that social process which brings about a con- 
scious adjustment of conflict, and which involves one or more, or all, 
of the following: some form of a gesture for peace, some considera- 
tion of the difficulties involved, some concession with respect to de- 
sired objects or ends, and some toleration of the proposed consequent 
status, in order to effect one or more of the following: (1) mitigating 
conflict between persons or groups so as to permit forces to work 
which will eventually bring about assimilation; (2) postponing overt 
conflict for definite periods of time; (3) enabling persons or groups 
widely separated by social distance to carry on life activities within 
close spatial distance, and this in the face of antagonisms caused by 
the barrier of social distance; (4) forestalling undesirable assimila- 
tion. 

Employees effect the process of accommodation principally through 
trade unions. The strike, violence, boycotting, and picketing are 
methods which command the amelioration of oppressive conditions. 
They savor ofbrute force, and are costly methods for inciting accom- 
modation. The results are short lived, the losing side awaiting the 
return of strength to renew conflict. Collective bargaining, negotia- 
tion, trade agreements, mediation, and arbitration are more effective 
methods. They provide for mutual discussions and peaceable argu- 
mentation. Consideration of difficulties brings about concessions and 
willing toleration of the new status levels secured. Trade union 
methods tend to mitigaate the conflict, but perpetuate the sense of 
difference between employers and employees. 

Employers utilize welfare work, good wages, the bonus, profit- 
sharing and stock holding, and company unions, for stimulating ac- 
commodation. Welfare work is a fine gesture for peace, mollifying 
the workers’ antagonisms. Economic rewards are efficient in pro- 
moting accommodation. Fear of losing the jub with consequent loss 
of livelihood forces the worker to adjust himself. Five major experi- 
ments of employers in industrial accommodation have been analyzed. 
Even in the most liberal plans for sharing management with the em- 
ployees, no attempt is made to erase the difference (in status) be- 
tween employer and employee. 





International Notes 


SocioOLocicaL progress in China is commanding widespread atten- 
tion. One of the latest evidences of this movement is the publication 
of The Sociological World, now in its second year. An examination 
of the titles of articles of a recent issue shows a surprising range of 
interesting themes. Beginning with the first article on “The Physico- 
Chemical Basis of Social Life” by Dr. Leonard S. Hsu, the list in- 
cludes such titles and subtitles as: Cultural Maladjustment and Chi- 
nese Social Problems, Analyses of Crimes in Peking, Population Sur- 
vey in Chengfu, the Rural and Social Mind, and Fukien Folk Songs. 


Tue Mexican Quota Question will not be sidetracked. The 
State Department at Washington and the business and the agricul- 
tural interests of the Southwest have done their best to stem the 
movement putting the Mexicans on the Quota. Although Congres- 
sional action has been postponed, the temporary character of the 
postponement is evident. Official reports from Arizona and Texas 
both assert that there is a surplus of Mexican labor in the country 
already and that the movement to continue the present large Mexi- 
can immigration will keep wages low and a cheap labor supply avail- 
able. The reason that native American labor cannot be secured is 
because the large influx of Mexicans has lowered wages to a point 
below the amount that natives can afford to work for. 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION restriction was brought to the fore by Rep- 
resentative Albert Johnson of Washington in a striking way in Sep- 
tember by his proposal to limit immigration of Mexicans to the 
United States to the number of Americans who migrate to Mexico. 
This plan would limit Mexican immigration to about 3,000 per year, 
as compared with the number of 1550 that the 2 per cent plan would 
permit to enter. The proposal does not seem to have a sound basis. 
The number of United States citizens migrating to Mexico gives no 
indication of the number of Mexicans who should be admitted to our 
country. It is more important that a policy be worked out for deter- 
mining how many Mexicans are actually needed in the United States, 
and how they may be trained for good citizenship after their arrival. 
We have viewed them too much in terms of the labor they could per- 
form and too little as valuable citizens of the nation. 
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Tuat Germany should have been the first nation to approve un- 
qualifiedly Secretary Kellogg’s proposed multilateral treaty for the 
outlawry of war is a surprise to many people. Germany, now a non- 
militaristic nation, is perhaps the most free of all the large nations, 
to accept America’s war outlawry program. It is gratifying to note 
the movement in England and throughout the dominion countries in 
favor of Secretary Kellogg’s proposal. France is moving in a similar 
direction. Public opinion in all the countries is apparently support- 
ing the treaty. On the other hand, the rapid strides of commer- 
cial aviation involve the turning of commercial planes in a few hours 
into bombing planes. Hence, the ordinary limitation of armaments 
will avail nothing unless the possibility of turning thousands of ordi- 
nary planes into engines of destruction is adequately offset by actual 
outlawry of war. 


Mancuvria continues to be the chief bone of contention between 
Russia, China, and Japan. It is really a Chinese province, but its 
rich soil and abundance of coal and iron have caused Russia and 
Japan to seek its control. Since the collapse of Russia, Japan has 
gradually extended her influence, and she has warned the Chinese 
Nationalists that she will not tolerate military operations in Man- 
churia. In fact, she does not intend to permit the Nationalists to 
control the area. At present a Japanese faction, including the Prime 
Minister, seeks to have Japan establish her control over the province 
before the Nationalists become sufficiently powerful to resist her. 
But business interests in Japan fear the results of such action. From 
past and present experiences they know how effective a Chinese boy- 
cott of foreign goods can be; and they will not permit any action 
which is likely to extend the present local boycotts of Japanese goods 
to the entire Chinese Empire. For this reason, armed conflict is not 
probable in the immediate future, but Manchuria promises to con- 
tinue to be a danger point to the peace of the world for some years 
to come. 


Mexico has met the shock of the assassination of President-elect 
Obregon in a splendid way. Ambassador Tellez’ conviction that 
the act would tend to unify the sentiment of the country against “the 
forces of reaction and revolution” seems to be borne out in fact. 
Friends of the present government point to the order that has pre- 
vailed in this hour of trial as a good index to a bright future for 
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Mexico. Recent reports indicate that industry is on a stable basis. 
During 1927 there was not a single shutdown at any of the mines 
throughout the entire country and no labor trouble of any nature was 
reported at the mines. President Obregon and President Calles have 
both followed definite and constructive programs. The Calles ad- 
ministration has been one of religious enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion of 1917. Finances have been stabilized; the national debt 
funded; and thousands of rural schools opened. Hence, the follow- 
ing significant words uttered by Obregon shortly before his death 
may be well considered an expression of the policy now in operation 
in the country below our southern border: “I would rather teach the 
Mexican people to use a toothbrush than to handle a rifle. I would 
rather see them in schools than upon battlefields. I prefer, any day, 
a good electrician, machinist, carpenter, or farmer to a soldier.” 


Curna, with the exception of the territory north of the Great Wall, 
has been unified by the Nationalists. The constructive movement 
is gradually gathering momentum. Already the League of Nations 
has recognized the new government and the nations of the world 
are expected to follow suit. The seat of the government has been 
removed from Peiping (formerly Peking) in the north to Nanking, 
which is near the center of population. Peiping is finding it difficult 
to adjust itself to the change. Large government buildings, legation 
quarters, guild centers, hotels, and the like are now useless for the 
purposes for which they were intended. The people of this city point 
out that Nanking does not have such buildings. They ask, “How 
can a central government be maintained in a city where there is no 
government machinery?” But the Nationalists intend to stay in 
Nanking. They cite the fact that at Peiping the Legation Quarter 
owns a village ruled by foreigners. Now the Legations will be forced 
to move to Nanking. There they will be placed upon the same basis 
as in any other part of the world and with less difficulty than it could 
have been done at the old capital. 

The Nationalists are planning to establish radio communication 
throughout the country. By this means they hope to lift the pall 
of ignorance and superstition from the masses. Some difficulty is 
now being experienced with the different military factions; so it will 
probably be months before the central government can be placed 
upon an efficient working basis. But it is fortunate that the machin- 
ery of local government proceeds as it has for centuries without 
Causing serious trouble. 
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“PopuLATION ProsLeMs oF THE Paciric Rim” was the subject of 
an address delivered by Dr. R. D. McKenzie of the University of 
Washington at the Instituie of Politics held at Williamstown, Mass., 
early in August. Dr. McKenzie stated that the Pacific is rapidly 
becoming the front door of the world. Migratory peoples have moved 
toward this ocean for centuries, and today they are not looking back- 
ward into their own countries but rather looking out across the sea. 

Commercial development is continually on the increase. Fortu- 
nately much friction which might easily be engendered by this de- 
velopment is avoided because the products of the West and East are 
supplementary rather than competitive. “Japanese merchants have 
learned,” said Professor McKenzie, “that the movement of produce 
is more important than the movement of peoples.” And they are in 
hopes that the exclusion controversy will not be revived as it may 
interfere with their profitable silk trade with the United States. 

Widely different cultures are meeting because of the increase in 
population movements. European settlers are forming a string of 
citics along the coast of China. The more sparsely inhabited areas, 
especially of Manchuria, are in the process of settlement by Orientals. 
The rubber industry has drawn thousands of immigrants to Java. 

The results of such changes are interesting. Modern scientific 
appliances are seen in operation along the side of age-old contriv- 
ances. In many a city you may see transportation carried on by the 
use of human beings, domestic animals, and modern machinery, all 
at the same time. Under these conditions many places are becom- 
ing Americanized in the sense of technical development. 
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